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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS 


At the meeting of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf at Columbus, Ohio, in June, 1927, 
a special committee’ was appointed to make a study of 
vocational training for girls in schools for the deaf in 
America. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 


The objectives of this study were to determine in 
America: 

(1) What per cent of girls are enrolled in pre-vocational 
and vocational subjects. 

(2) The number of schools offering pre-vocational sub- 
jects. 

(3) The scope of vocational subjects offered in schools 
for the deaf. 

(4) The amount of vocational class time given to institu- 
tional routine work in residential schools. 

(5) Per cent of vocational teachers in schools for the 
deaf trained for their work. 

(6) Comparison of the salary scale of vocational teachers 
with that of (a) academic teachers in schools for the 
deaf and (b) vocational teachers in public schools 
for the hearing in the same city. 

(7) The number of schools with vocational guidance. 

(8) The per cent of girls graduating from schools for 
the deaf and reasons why more do not graduate. 

(9) The number of schools that have employment sys- 
tems for placing graduates. 


1This committee consisted of the following members: Miss Hazel 
N. Thompson, of Gallaudet College, chairman; Miss Bertha Bow- 
man, of the Manitoba School; Miss Alice Cuthbert, of the Manitoba 
School; Mrs. Linda Henderson, of the Maryland School; Miss 
Bessie Reynolds, of the Virginia School; Mrs. Frances B. Runde, of 
the California School; and Miss Ethel B. Warfield, of the New 
Jersey School. 
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(10) The per cent of girls in schools for the deaf that fol- 
low occupations learned at school. 

(11) The occupations deaf girls enter. 

(12) The most important occupations for deaf girls. 
These objectives are taken up under the respective types 

of schools: 1. Public Residential Schools; 2. Public Day- 

Schools; 3. Private and Denominational Schools; 4. 

Schools in Canada. 


METHODS USED IN THE INVESTIGATION 


In the study of the problem five of the larger resi- 
dential schools for the deaf were visited by the chairman 
of the committee and almost a day was spent in each 
school observing classes in cooking, sewing and art. A 
discussion of the class work was held with each vocational 
teacher during or after her class and also with the heads 
of industrial departments. 

A questionnaire was prepared after careful study and 
sent to schools for the deaf in America. 

The following report gives the compilation and in- 
terpretation of the data obtained. 


COMPILATION AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


Of the 63 existing residential schools all but three are 
for white children. Questionnaires were sent only to the 
schools for the white. Of the 110 day-schools, ques- 
tionnaires were sent only to 56 or those reported in the 
Annas for January, 1927, as offering vocational sub- 
jects. Questionnaires were sent to all of the 19 private 
and denominational schools and the 7 Canadian schools. 
The above schools to which questionnaires were sent rep- 
resent respectively 5,612; 1,253; 858 and 547 girls, a total 
enrollment of 8,270 girls. One hundred forty-two ques- 
tionnaires were sent out and 82 replies were received 
from schools representing a total enrollment of 5,382 girls. 

In making this study far more importance was placed 
on residential schools because they have the largest en- 
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rollment of girls and are separately operating units where- 
as most public day-schools are parts of city school systems. 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


Enrollment in Pre-vocational and Vocational Sub- 
jects—The 45 residential schools returning questiounaires 
represented an enrollment of 4,523 or 80.5 per cent of the 
total enrollment of girls in such schools. Four of the 45 
schools did not fill in the questionnaire but gave a gen- 
eral statement that no vocational subjects were offered. 
In the 41 residential schools reporting, there were 4,243 
girls; of these, 813 girls, or 19 per cent, were enrolled in 
pre-vocational subjects; 2,033, or 47.9 per cent, in voca- 
tional subjects and 33.1 per cent were taking neither voca- 
tional nor pre-vocational subjects. 

Number of Schools Offering Pre-vocational Subjects and 
Enrollment.—Thirty-eight residential schools reported as 
to pre-vocational subjects; 25 offer and 13 do not of- 
fer pre-vocational subjects. Three of the schools report- 
ing offer only pre-vocational subjects and nothing more. 
One of these schools sends its older pupils to a larger state 
school. 

Number of Schools Offering Vocational Subjects.— 
Many schools indicated the specific vocational subjects 
offered but failed to give the number of girls enrolled 
in the subject. In Table 1 the total number of schools 
offering the vocational subjects listed is indicated in 
the first column; the number of schools reporting enroll- 
ment of girls in vocational subjects in the second column 
and the number of girls enrolled in each vocational sub- 
ject in the third column. 

According to the same table sewing and elementary 
cooking are most frequently taught in residential schools, 
with laundry work following in frequency. Home making 
is taught in only 8, typing in 6 and bookkeeping in 3 of 
the 40 schools reporting. 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING VOCATIONAL SUB- 
JECTS OFFERED; NUMBER OF GIRLS ENROLLED 
IN VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


(40 residential schools reporting) 


Number schools 
reporting Number girls 
Number of enrollment of enrolled in Vocational Subjects 
Schools girls in voca- each vocational Offered 
tional subjects subject 

36(a) 29 967 Sewing 

36 28 642 Elementary cooking 
29(b) a3 531 Dressmaking 

26(¢) 20 438 Meal planning 

19 16 425 Laundry work 

ay 11 197 Applied art 

14 9 84 Basketry 

12 6 52 Weaving or working of rugs 
8 5 89 Home making 

8 6 59 Millinery 

7 2 27 Personal hygiene 

7 5 69 Textile painting 

6 5 38 Typing 

5 + 81 Household decoration 
+ 3 59 Home nursing 

4 + 34 Commercial drawing 
3 2 10 Bookkeeping 

3 1 10 Mechanical drawing 
3(d) 2 8 Library work (bookbinding) 


(a) 25 of the schools reporting include embroidery in the domes- 
tic art course. 

(b) 11 of the schools reporting offer pattern making and cos- 
tume design as part of the dressmaking course. 

(ec) 10 of the schools reporting include marketing and nutrition 
as part of the course, 4 include nutrition and 1 marketing. 

(d) 1 of the schools reporting includes filing and repairing of 
books as part of the course. 

(Each of the following were indicated once: Photo tinting, chair 
caning, comptometry, child care, kindergarten training, manicuring 
and hair dressing, net weaving, poultry, printing, toy making.) 


So few schools indicated the number of hours per week, 
number of years each vocational subject was offered and 
textbook used in class that the results are not representa- 
tive enough to quote. 

Relatwe Amount of Class Time Spent in Vocational 
Classes—Table 2 gives the number of hours per week 
spent in school and the per cent of this time spent in 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER HOURS PER WEEK SPENT IN VOCATIONAL AND 
ACADEMIC CLASSES; NUMBER HOURS IN VOCA- 
TIONAL CLASSES; PER CENT OF TIME 
IN VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


(27 residential schools reporting) 


Number hours per ‘ 
Number of week in vocational Number hours per Per cent of time in 


Schools and academic week in vocational vocational subjects 
subjects subjects 
6 35 10* 28.57 
3 32 7* 21.87 
2 36 11 30.55 
2 31% 9 28.5 
2 30 7% 25. 
1 30 15 50. 
1 38% 16 41.53 
1 25 10* 40. 
1 36 13% 37.5 
1 30 10 33.33 
1 37% 12% 33.33 
FA 33 9 27.27 
1 34 9 26.47 
1 30 6 20. 
1 30 4% 15. 


*In 4 of the schools the amount of time given vocational work 
increased in the upper grades so that the number of hours indi- 
cated in four cases represents the average time spent in vocational 
classes throughout the school. 
vocational work. The table covers the period from the 
fifth grade of school to graduation. 

In 13 of the 27 schools reporting, the per cent of time 
given vocational subjects ranged from 25% to 31%; in 
three from 33.33% to 40%; in three 21.87%; in three 
40% or over and in five 12% to 22%. These results indi- 
cate that the tendency in residential schools is to give 
from 25% to 31% of class time to vocational instruction. 

Scope of Vocational Subjects Offered.—In 20 of the 29 
schools giving information on the subject, vocational 
courses are planned in relation to vocational opportunities. 

In 34 of the 35 schools reporting, vocational courses are 
planned with definite objectives. 

Twenty-one of the 37 schools reporting have definitely 
outlined vocational courses, 4 of these reported that not 
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all are outlined, one that a few are and one that cook- 
ing and sewing courses are. 

Thirty of the 38 schools reporting give written or per- 
formance tests in vocational subjects. 

Nineteen of the 36 schools reporting give vocational 
subjects credit toward graduation. One school reported 
that at the end of the sixth year two courses are offered, 
an academic and a vocational course, each leading to a 
diploma. 

In 37 of the 40 schools reporting, shop language is 
taught. In 15 of the 37 schools in which shop language 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
REPORTING MAGAZINES USED IN VOCATIONAL 


CLASSES 
(25 residential schools reporting) 
Number of 
Magazines Schools 
14 
1 
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is taught, the shop teacher teaches it; in 21 schools both 
the shop and academic teachers teach shop language, and 
in one school there is a special teacher. 

The use of bulletin boards as an aid to teaching is 
important. The question also included materials kept on 
bulletin boards, but the replies to that part of the ques- 
tion were so indefinite that the results had to be omitted. 
However, 30 of the 32 schools reported that bulletin boards 
are used in clothing and foods classes. 

Twenty-five schools reported the magazines used in voca- 
tional classes. Good Housekeeping is used most frequently 
with Pictorial Review and Modern Priscilla next in fre- 
quency. 

Amount of Vocational Class Time Given to Institutional 
Routine Work.—Thirty schools reported the amount of 
class time given to institutional routine duties. These du- 
ties were designated as shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS REPORTING AMOUNT OF CLASS 
TIME GIVEN TO INSTITUTIONAL ROUTINE DUTIES 


(30 residential schools reporting) 
Amount of class time given to respective duties 


. No. schools No. schools No. schools 
Duties giving no giving little giving much 
time time time 
17 7 6 
27 3 0 
Mending and sewing.............. 13 15 2 


Eight of the above schools reported none of these duties; 
six a little sewing but none of the other duties; one a little 
cooking but none of the other duties; three much laundry 
and a little mending; and one some cooking, housewifery 
and much laundry work taken up as institution work dur- 
ing class time. 

Per Cent of Trained Vocational Teachers.—Forty-one 
schools reported the number of teachers of vocational sub- 
jects. In these schools there are 170 teachers giving voca- 
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tional training to girls. The number of vocational teach- 
ers in each school ranges from 1 to 12, 4 being the most 
frequent number. Of the 170 teachers, 131, or 77.05%, 
are trained for their work. Twenty-three schools, with a 
total of 96 teachers, reported that all of their teachers are 
trained for their work. Only one school reported three 
teachers of vocational subjects, none of whom had any 
special preparation. In the remainder of the schools re- 
porting, half or more than half of their teachers have 
special preparation. 

Comparison of Salary Scales.—Thirty-eight schools re- 
ported on the question of salary scales for vocational and 
academic teachers. Of this number, 21 reported that voca- 
tional and academic teachers are on the same salary scale 
and 17 reported that vocational and academic teachers 
are not on the same scale. One of these schools reported 
that vocational teachers receive a higher salary than aca- 
demic teachers. The other schools did not report whether 
the salary scale of vocational teachers is higher or lower 
than that of academic teachers. 

Of 37 residential schools reporting, 25 indicated that 
the salary of their vocational teachers is less than that of 
vocational teachers in city public schools; 10 reported 
that the salary of their teachers is the same as that in the 
city public schools, and two reported that the salary of 
their vocational teachers is more than that in city public 
schools. 

Number of Schools with Vocational Guidance for 
Pupils—Of 29 schools reporting, 19 have vocational 
guidance and 10 do not. In one of the schools reporting 
vocational guidance there is a special vocational commit- 
tee functioning. The committee is composed of the head 
of the department and four other members of the depart- 
ment. It helps the pupils to see the opportunities that 
will probably be open to them in their own communities 
and directs their efforts according to their aptitudes and 
interests. 
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Per Cent of Girls to Graduate.—The per cent of girls 
to graduate ranges from 3 to 90. One school has two 
classes of graduates; here 38% graduate from the high 
class and 52% from the grammar grades. This school is 
not included in the following table, Table 5. 


TABLE 5 
PER CENT OF GIRLS TO GRADUATE 


Number of Per cent of girls 
schools to graduate 


Me DODD ww 
i=) 
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Causes for Pupils Dropping Out.—Nineteen schools re- 
ported the causes for pupils dropping out. One school 
stated that many pupils move from the state. Economic 
conditions at home is the most common cause. Several 
schools, instead of indicating the causes, filled in the per 
cent to which a cause was the means of pupils dropping 
out, and in each case economic conditions at home received 
the greatest per cent. Table 6 shows the causes for pupils 
dropping out. 

TABLE 6 


CAUSES FOR GIRLS DROPPING OUT OF SCHOOL 


(20 residential schools reporting) 


Number of 
schools Causes 
Economie conditions at home 
Mental incapacity for further learning 
Natural restlessness 
Lack of encouragement by parents 


Number of Schools with Employment Systems for Plac- 
ing Graduates—Six out of 21 schools reported an em- 
ployment system to help graduates find positions. One of 
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these stated that the state labor agent aided their grad- 
uates in finding positions. Three schools not included in 
the above reported that the school helps its graduates to 
find employment, but has no particular system, and in one 
other school individual help is given. 

Per Cent of Girls Following Occupations Learned at 
School.—The data obtained on the extent to which pupils 
follow the occupation learned at school may be summar- 
ized as in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 


PER CENT OF GIRLS WHO FOLLOW OCCUPATIONS 
LEARNED AT SCHOOL 


(32 residential schools reporting) 


Number of Per cent of 
schools girls 

Do not know 


Number of Schools with Records of Occupations of 
Former Pupils—Of 35 schools reporting, 12 stated that 
they keep records of their former pupils, 19 do not, and 
4 other schools have just started to keep records but have 
nothing definite as yet. Fourteen schools reported the 
specific occupations of former pupils, but not all records 
were complete. 

According to Table 7, it appears that many of the 
pupils become dressmakers and girl supervisors. Of 196 
girls represented, 35 are dressmakers and 23 girl super- 
visors. A large number are bookkeepers, typists, filing 
clerks, poultry raisers and laundresses. 

Most Important Occupations for Deaf Girls.——Twenty- 
nine superintendents or principals indicated their choice 
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f the six most important occupations for deaf girls. 
Dressmaking was checked most frequently. Millinery, 
laundering and typing came next, with filing and poultry 
raising following. 


TABLE 7 
PRESENT OCCUPATIONS OF FORMER PUPILS 


(14 residential schools reporting) 


| Number of 

Occupation | girls 
Assistant matron of institution......0...0.00..0000...0.ccccceeeeeeeee 2 
Book publishing house worker. 2 


The occupations indicated as most important by the 
heads of schools were only fairly consistent with the 
training provided for these occupations in the respective 
schools. Heads of schools, on the average, reported that 
they are providing training for two or three of the six 
occupations they deemed most important. 
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TABLE 8 
MOST IMPORTANT OCCUPATIONS FOR DEAF GIRLS 


(29 heads of residential schools reporting) 


Number of 
Occupations schools 
Assistant matron of 7 
Comptometer or adding machine operating........................ 6 
1 


Domestic art is offered in the largest number of. resi- 
dential schools, the greatest number of girls follow dress- 
making, and dressmaking is considered one of the most 
important occupations by the largest number of school 
heads. Considered next in importance by school heads are 
laundering and millinery. In actual pursuit of these occu- 
pations as shown in Table 7 only 11 of 196 girls are 
laundresses and 9 milliners (bookkeeping, clerical work, 
poultry raising, typing and teaching are each taken up 
by more girls than laundering). However, next to domes- 
tie science, laundry work is taught most frequently in 
residential schools. Poultry raising is indicated as the 
fifth most important vocation and is fifth in the table of 
occupations of deaf girls. 
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PUBLIC DAY-SCHOOLS 


Enroliment in Pre-vocational and Vocational Subjects.— 
The 27 day-schools returning questionnaires represented 
a total enrollment of 630, or 50.32% of the total enroll- 
ment of girls in public day-schools to which question- 
naires were sent. Eighteen of the 27 schools did not 
report the number of girls enrolled in pre-vocational and 
vocational subjects. Twelve of these replied with a gen- 
eral statement that girls take regular required work in 
vocational subjects in city public schools, three that the 
school is composed of a very small number of young 
children, 2 that no pre-vocational or vocational subjects 
are offered and 1 that no vocational subjects are offered. 

Only 9 day-schools filled in the questionnaires with any 
completeness. The questionnaires were more applicable 
to residential schools than to public day-schools. In the 
9 day-schools there were 409 girls. Of this number 30, 
or 7.33%, are taking pre-vocational subjects and 164, or 
40%, are taking vocational subjects. 

Number of Schools Offering Pre-vocational Subjects.— 
Nine schools reported t-.ut pre-vocational subjects are 
offered. One of the 9 offers only pre-vocational subjects 
and nothing more. 

Number of Schools Offering Each Vocational Subject 
and Enrollment in Each Subject.—Some of the schools 
indicated specific vocational subjects offered but failed to 
give the number of girls enrolled in each subject. In 
Table 9, the total number of schools offering the voca- 
tional subjects is indicated in the first column, the num- 
ber of schools reporting enrollment of girls in vocational 
subjects in the second column and the number of girls 
enrolled in each vocational subject in the third column. 

From the above table, it appears that sewing and ele- 
mentary cooking are most frequently taught in public 
day-schools. Sewing is taught in all of the public day- 
schools reporting. None of the public day-schools reported 
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TABLE 9 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING VOCATIONAL SUB- 
JECTS OFFERED; NUMBER OF GIRLS ENROLLED 


IN VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


(9 public day-schools reporting) 


Number schools 
reporting Number girls 
Number of enrollment of enrolled in Vocational Subjects 
schools girls in voca-each vocational Offered 

tional subjects subject 
9(a) 8 82 Sewing 
7 7 54 Elementary cooking 
4 4 8 Dressmaking 
3(b) 3 19 Meal planning 
2 2 17 Personal hygiene 
2 2 16 Weaving and working of rugs 
2 2 16 Basketry 
1 1 3 Typing 
1 1 3 Bookkeeping 
1 1 2 Library work (bookbinding) 
1 1 2 Textile painting 
1 1 2 Applied art 


(a) Four of the nine schools include embroidery in their sew- 


ing courses. 


(b) One school includes marketing and nutrition as a part of 
the meal planning course. 


the number of hours per week, number of years each voca- 
tional subject is offered and textbook used. 

Relative Amount of Class Time Spent in Vocational 
Ciasses.—Only three schools reported the number of hours 
per week spent in academic and vocational subjects. 


TABLE 10 


NUMBER HOURS PER WEEK SPENT IN VOCATIONAL AND 
ACADEMIC CLASSES: NUMBER HOURS IN VOCA- 
TIONAL CLASSES; PER CENT OF TIME 


IN VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


(3 public day-schools reporting) 


Number hours per 


Number of week in vocationalNumber hours per Per cent of time in 
schools and academic week in vocational vocational subjects 
subjects subjects 
1 2614 (a) 1% 5.68 
1 20 (b) 3 15.00 
1 30 (e) 10 33.33 


(a) Report made up to the ninth year of school. 
(b) Report made up through the advanced years of school. 
(ce) Report made up to the seventh year of school. 
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Scope of Vocational Subjects Offered—In four of the 
six schools reporting, vocational courses are planned in 
relation to vocational opportunities. 

In all of seven schools reporting, vocational courses are 
planned with vocational cbjectives. 

Five of seven schools reporting have definitely outlined 
vocational courses. 

Six out of eight schools reporting give written or per- 
formance tests in vocational subjects. 

Six of seven schools reporting give vocational subjects 
credit toward graduation. 

In eight of the eight schools reporting, ‘‘shop lan- 
guage’’ is taught. In two schools the shop teacher teaches 
shop language, in two schools the academic teacher, and 
in four schools the shop and academic teachers. 

Only four schools reported as to the use of bulletin 
boards and in them bulletin boards are used in food and 
clothing classes. 

Only two schools reported the magazines used in voca- 
tional classes. 

TABLE 11 


NUMBER OF PUBLIC DAY-SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
REPORTING MAGAZINES USED IN VOCATIONAL 


CLASSES 
(2 public day-schools reporting) 
Number of 
Magazines schools 


Per Cent of Trained Vocational Teachers.—Nine schools 
reported the number of teachers of vocational subjects. 
In the 9 schools there are 17 teachers giving vocational 
training to girls. In 2 schools there are 4 vocational 
teachers, in 1 school 3. Of the 17 teachers, 16 have special 
training for their work. 
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Comparison of Salary Scales——Seven schools gave in- 
formation as to comparative salary scales. Of this num- 
ber five reported that their academic and vocational teach- 
ers are on the same salary scale and two that the voca- 
tional and academic teachers are not on the same salary 
scale. These two schools did not state whether vocational 
teachers are on a higher or lower salary scale. 

Number of Schools with Vocational Guidance for 
Pupils——Nine schools reported as to vocational guidance 
for their pupils. Seven schools have vocational guidance 
and two do not. 

Per Cent of Girls to Graduate——The data obtained on 
the per cent of girl pupils who complete the school course 
are submitted in Table 12. 


TABLE 12 
PER CENT OF GIRLS TO GRADUATE 


(5 public day-schools reporting) 


Number of Per cent of girls 
schools to graduate 


o 


The school reporting 80% of girls to graduate is a 
large school. All pupils who graduate from this school 
are given a three-day trip to Washington, and this fea- 
ture has been an incentive to keep pupils in school longer. 

Causes for Pupils Dropping Out.—Table 13 summarizes 


TABLE 13 
CAUSES FOR GIRLS DROPPING OUT OF SCHOOL 


(5 public day-schools reporting) 


Number of 
schools Causes 
Economic conditions at home 
Mental incapacity for further learning 
Lack of encouragement by parents 
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the information obtained on causes for the dropping out 
of pupils before they complete the school course. 

Number of Schools with Employment Systems for Plac- 
ing Graduates—Four out of six schools reporting have 
an employment system for placing graduates. 

Per Cent of Pupils Following Occupations Learned at 
School.—Only five schools reported the per cent of girls 
following occupations learned at school. Three reported 
a small per cent, one 70% and one 100%. 

Number of Schools with Records of Occupations of 
Former Pupils—Of 9 schools reporting, 7 have records, 
(in one of the 7, the school is just beginning to keep rec- 
ords), and 2 do not keep records of the occupations of for- 
mer pupils. Six schools reported occupations of former 
pupils, Table 14 giving the data obtained. 


TABLE 14 


PRESENT OCCUPATIONS OF FORMER PUPILS 
OF DAY SCHOOLS 


(6 public day-schools reporting) 


Number of 
Occupations Girls 


Most Important Occupations for Deaf Girls ——Only two 
school principals indicated the occupations they consid- 
ered most important for deaf girls. Both stressed dress- 
making, library work and millinery, and one each of the 
following: dietetics, teaching of domestic science, teaching 
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of domestic art, health service and engraving in a jewelry 
shop. 


PRIVATE AND DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Eight replies from the 19 existing private and denomi- 
national schools were received but no questionnaires were 
filled in. Four schools reported that theirs were only 
small schools for very young children; one that the 
school is very small and only elementary sewing and em- 
broidery work are taught; one that the school has only 
normal training classes. One principal asked to be ex- 
cused from answering the questions and one questionnaire 
was returned because the school had gone out of exist- 
ence since January, 1927. 


CANADIAN SCHOOLS 


Two replies were received from the seven Canadian 
schools. One of the schools replying is for boys only. 
The other reported as follows: 

Enrollment in Vocational Subjects—Of a total enroll- 
ment of 73 girls, 35, or nearly 48% are taking pre- 
vocational subjects and 28, or 38.3%, vocational subjects. 

Scope of Vocational Subjects Offered—Domestic art 
courses, including sewing, embroidery, textiles, costume 
designing and pattern-making; domestic science courses, 
including elementary cooking, meal planning, marketing 
and nutrition, are offered with an average of nine girls 
in each class. Thirty and one-half hours a week are spent 
in school; 834 hours, or 28.7% of this time is spent in 
vocational classes. These figures correlate closely with the 
per cent of time given vocational subjects by the largest 
number of residential schools in the United States. 

Vocational courses are planned with relation to voca- 
tional opportunities. The content of the vocational courses 
is definitely outlined and written or performance tests 
are given. Bulletin boards are used as an aid to teaching. 
The magazines used in the vocational classes are But- 
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terick, Good Housekeeping, Hygeia, Journal of Home 
Economics, Modern Priscilla, School Arts, Illustrated 
Milliner. 

The school reported that no class time was given to 
routine institutional work. 

The school also did not report as to vocational guidance. 

There are two vocational teachers, both of whom have 
special preparation. 

Comparison of Salary Scale—The academic and voca- 
tional teachers are on the same salary scale. The school 
did not report as to whether or not vocational teachers in 
the school were on the same salary scale as vocational 
teachers in the city public schools. 

Per Cent of Girls to Graduate——About 50% of the girls 
graduate. Economie conditions at home, mental inea- 
pacity for further learning and insufficient aceommoda- 
tions cause girls to leave school. 

There is no employment system in this school to help 
graduates find positions. 

The school did not report as to the per cent of girls to 
follow occupations learned at school, nor does it keep a 
record of the work of its graduates. 


FINDINGS 


1. Of the total enrollment of girls in the four groups 
of schools for the deaf reporting, 19% are taking pre- 
vocational and 47% vocational subjects in residential 
schools, 7.33% pre-vocational and 40% vocational in pub- 
lie day-schools, 48% pre-vocational and 38.3% in the 
Canadian school. None of the private and denominational 
schools filled in the questionnaire, but replied with gen- 
eral statements. 

2. Of the total number of schools reporting, 92% of 
the residential, 100% of the public day-schools and the 
one Canadian school offer pre-vocational subjects. 

3. Scope of Vocational Subjects Offered.—(a) Sewing, 
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dressmaking, cooking and meal planning are offered in 
the greatest number of residential and public day-schools. 
Following the above subjects in residential schools are 
laundering, basketry, applied art, weaving and working of 
rugs, home-making and millinery; in public day-schools 
personal hygiene, weaving and working of rugs and 
basketry. 

(b) Of the total number of schools reporting, 25% to 
31% of the class time is given to vocational subjects in 
48% of the residential schools; 5.68%, 15% and 33.33%, 
respectively, in the three day-schools reporting and 28.7% 
in the Canadian school reporting. 

(c) In 68.9% of the residential schools, 66% of the 
day-schools and in the one Canadian school reporting, 
vocational subjects are planned with relation to vocational 
opportunities. 

(d) In 97.1% of the residential and in 100% of the 
public day-schools reporting, vocational subjects have defi- 
nite objectives. The Canadian school did not report on 
this. 

(e) In 57% of the residential schools, 71.4% of the 
public day-schools and in the one Canadian school, voca- 
tional subjects are definitely outlined. 

(f) Written or performance tests in vocational sub- 
jects are given in 78.9% of the residential schools, 66.66% 
of the public day-schools and in the one Canadian school 
reporting. 

(g) A little over half of the residential and six of 
seven day-schools reporting give vocational subjects credit 
toward graduation. The Canadian school did not report. 

(h) Of the total number of schools reporting, ‘‘shop 
language’’ is taught in 90.25% of the residential and in 
100% of the public day-schools. ‘‘Shop language’’ is 
taught by both shop and academic teachers in the greatest 
number of residential and public day-schools reporting. 
(i) Of the total number of schools reporting, 93.7% 
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of the residential, 100% of the public day-schools, and the 
one Canadian school, use bulletin boards as an aid to 
teaching. 

(j) Of all the residential schools reporting, the greatest 
number subscribe to Good Housekeeping, Pictorial Review 
and Modern Priscilla and the greatest number of public 
day-schools to Butterick and Good Housekeeping for voca- 
tional class use. The four magazines are also used in the 
one Canadian school reporting. 

4. Of the total 30 residential schools reporting, 6 re- 
quire a large amount of laundering, 2 a large amount 
of institutional mending and sewing; 6 some cooking, 7 
some laundering, 3 some housewifery, 15 some sewing and 
mending. The majority of schools require no institutional 
routine work during vocational class time. 

5. A total of 77.05% of the vocational teachers in resi- 
dential, 94% of the teachers in the public day-schools and 
100% in the Canadian school reporting, have special 
training for their work, which, in most cases was not 
interpreted to mean college training. In some cases as- 
sistant teachers in the vocational departments are former 
graduates of the school in which they are teaching or 
sometimes dressmakers or milliners in the city. 

6. In 55.26% of the residential schools, 71.4% of the 
publie day-schools and in the one Canadian school report- 
ing, vocational and academic teachers are on the same 
salary scale. 

In 67.6% of the residential schools reporting, vocational 
teachers receive a lower salary than vocational teachers 
in the public schools in the same city, in 27% the same 
salary and 5.4% a greater salary than vocational teachers 
in publie schools in the same city. The Canadian school 
did not report. 

7. A total of 64.8% of the residential and 77.7% of 
the public day-schools have vocational guidance in some 
form for the pupils. The Canadian school did not report. 
8. In the majority of cases of residential and public 
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day-schools reporting, the per cent of girls to graduate 
was less than 50%, in the one Canadian school 50%. 
The majority of pupils drop out of school because of eco- 
nomic conditions at home and mental incapacity for fur- 
ther learning. 

9. A total of 28.5% of the residential and 66.66% of 
the public day-schools reporting have an employment sys- 
tem for placing graduates. The Canadian school reporting 
has no employment system. 

10. A very small per cent of pupils of residential and 
publie day-schools follow the occupations learned at school. 
The Canadian school did not report on the question. 

11. A total of 34.3% of the residential and 74.4% of the 
public day-schools have records of occupations of former 
pupils. The Canadian school does not have a record of 
former pupils. Most girls of the residential schools take 
up dressmaking, girl supervising, bookkeeping, filing, 
poultry raising, typing, teaching and laundering; of the 
public day-schools, dressmaking, lunchroom work and 
millinery. 

12. Dressmaking, laundering, millinery, typing, poultry 
raising and teaching were indicated by the greatest num- 
ber of superintendents or principals of residential schools, 
and dressmaking, library work and millinery by the 
greatest number of public day-school principals, as the 
most important occupations for deaf girls. There was no 
report from the Canadian school. 


SUMMARY 


Pre-vocational and vocational subjects are offered in 
most of the schools for the deaf. Almost one half of the 
girls enrolled in schools for the deaf in America are pur- 
suing vocational training and a much smaller fraction 
pre-vocational training. In order of most frequent occur- 
rence, sewing, dressmaking, cooking, laundering, applied 
art, weaving and working of rugs, home making, mil- 
linery, personal hygiene, textile painting, typing, home 
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decoration, home nursing, commercial drawing, bookkeep- 
ing, mechanical drawing and library work are offered to 
girls in residential schools for the deaf. Fewer vocational 
subjects are offered in public day-schools for the deaf. 

Over half of the schools for the deaf report vocational 
courses planned with relation to vocational opportunities, 
outlined with definite objectives, and allotted the same 
credit as academic courses. ‘‘Shop language’’ is taught 
in practically all of the schools reporting and is taught 
by both shop and academic teachers in most cases. 

More than three fourths of the vocational teachers in 
schools for the deaf have special training for their work. 
However, this was not interpreted to mean college train- 
ing or its equivalent in the majority of cases. In a 
larger per cent of public day-schools than residential 
schools, vocational and academic teachers are on the 
same salary scale. In far more than half of the residen- 
tial schools reporting, vocational teachers are on a lower 
salary scale than vocational teachers in the public schools 
in the same city. 

More than half of the residential and public day-schools 
have vocational guidance for pupils. A small per cent 
of entering pupils graduate from either residential or 
public day-schools for the deaf. Pupils drop out mainly 
because of economic conditions at home and incapacity 
for further learning. A small per cent of pupils of 
schools for the deaf, after leaving school, follow the occu- 
pations learned at school. A far greater per cent of 
publie day-schools than residential schools have records 
of the occupations of former pupils. 

Sewing and dressmaking are offered in the largest 
number of schools, are pursued as an occupation by the 
largest number of girls and dressmaking is considered 
one of the six most important occupations by the largest 
number of school superintendents or principals. Mil- 
linery, girl supervising, filing, teaching and laundering 
were also considered important occupations. 


for) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


From this study of vocational training for girls in 
schools for the deaf in America, the following recom- 
mendations are offered; that 

1. Greater interest and leadership be taken in voca- 
tional training for deaf girls. 

2. All girls in schools for the deaf be required to take 
training in home economics, sufficient for effective living. 

3. Home economics objectives meet the physical, eco- 
nomic, social and ethical needs of the girls in each school 
for the deaf. 

(a) Physical: To develop in the girls an appreciation 

for hygienic living. 

(b) Economic: To give an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the home as to the earning and spending 
of income and management of money. 

(ec) Social: To develop an appreciation of obligations 
to the home and community. 

(d) Ethical: To develop the proper social contacts of 
pupils with one another and with teachers, of the 
sense of responsibility and imitiative, the spirit 
of service and loyalty, the appreciation of a high 
standard of morals. 

4. All girls in schools for the deaf, dependent upon 
themselves for a livelihood, be required to take vocational 
courses leading to gainful occupations. Such courses 
should be a part of the curriculum of schools for the deaf. 

5. Definite pre-vocational training be offered. 

6. No voeational class time be given to institutional 
routine duties. 

7. Vocational teachers be professionally trained. 

8. Salaries of vocational and academic teachers in 
schools for the deaf be the same and that the salaries of 
vocational teachers in schools for the deaf be equal to 
the salaries of vocational teachers in public schools in the 
same city. 
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9. All schools for the deaf be consistent in their ter- 
minology of the various vocational subjects. To illus- 
trate: In the AwNALs, January, 1928, one school reported 
domestic art, dressmaking, fancy work and home eco- 
nomics under industries taught in school. Dressmaking 
may be included in domestic art; domestic art, dress- 
making and fancy work may be included in home 
economics. 

10. All vocational training be definitely outlined with 
definite objectives. 

11. Equipment for vocational classes in schools for the 
deaf be equal, in so far as means will permit, to the equip- 
ment in vocational classes in public schools in the same 
city. 

12. Special vocational guidance be provided for pupils. 

13. More vitalized teaching be employed in 

(a) Exhibiting subject matter by 

Field trips 
Models 
Pictures (wall pictures, motion pictures) 
Charts 
Bulletin boards 
(b) Enlisting activity of pupils by 
Projects 
Dramatization 
Exhibitions 
Fashion shows 

14. A record of the history of each pupil be kept on file. 

15. A record of the occupations of former pupils be 
kept. 

16. Academic teachers codperate with ‘‘shop teachers’’ 
in teaching ‘‘shop language.’’ 

17. A higher standard of vocational literature be 
introduced. 

18. In the vocational training of deaf girls, further 
investigation be made as to 
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(a) Per cent of girls who, after leaving school, follow 

the specific occupation learned in school. 

(b) Vocational opportunities open to deaf girls in the 

various sections of the country. 

(ec) Earning power in specific occupations of girl grad- 

uates of schools for the deaf. 

(d) Vocational aptitudes and interests of girls in 

schools for the deaf. 

(e) Relation between learning ability and mechanical 

ability of deaf girls. 

From the findings in the above investigation, and from 
a study of literature related to vocational opportunities 
for women, the following have been selected as occupa- 
tions a deaf girl may pursue successfully despite her 
handicap. 

1. Industrial field: Biscuit making, candy making, 
clothing work, hat making, laundering, paper-box work, 
printing and binding, textile work. 

2. Agricultural field: Bee keeping, dairying, dog rais- 
ing, drug growing, landscape gardening, poultry raising, 
stock raising, supervising of home gardens. 


3. Village improvement: Horticulture, market garden- 
ing. 

4. Home economics: Cafeteria management, boarding 
house management, dressmaking, home making, millinery, 
tea room management. 


5. Commercial field: Accountancy, adding machine 
operating, bookkeeping, book publishing work, comptome- 
try, filing, multigraphing, typewriting. 

6. Arts and crafts: Color photography, costume design- 
ing, costume illustration, garden photography, gift shop 
management, household decorating, interior decorating, 
jewelry engraving, magazine illustrating, novelty paint- 
ing, photography. 

7. Library work: Cataloging, children’s library work, 
industrial library work, medical library work. 
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8. Literary work: Book reviewing, newspaper feature 
work, magazine writing, proof reading. 

9. Scientific field: Bacteriology, geology, medical re- 
search, paper chemistry, pharmacy, physics, plant pa- 
thology. 

10. Miscellaneous opportunities: Advertising, drafting, 
foreign trade research, hair dressing, health service, mani- 
curing, model for designers and illustrators, supervising, 
vocational guidance in schools for the deaf. 

For less specially trained deaf women there are oppor- 
tunities in the industrial and agricultural fields; for the 
specially trained, opportunities are open in home eco- 
nomics, commercial and library fields; for more highly 
and specially trained deaf women there are opportunities 
in arts and crafts, and in the scientific and literary fields. 

HAZEL N. THOMPSON, 
Instructor in Clothing and Art, 


Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


FRANCES WESTON GAWITH 


‘*And there was strife among them as to which should be ac- 
counted greatest. And he said unto them.. .‘he that is greatest 
among you, let him be as the younger; he that is chief, as he that 
doth serve.’ ’’ 

Human nature has changed very little within the last 
nineteen hundred years. Strife of similar nature con- 
tinues even unto this day. Amid all the clamor for atten- 
tion, demand for prominence and pressure for position, 
I would call attention to one sweet soul that followed the 
divine injunction and achieved unexpected greatness 
through self-effacement in a worthy cause. I refer to 
Frances Weston Gawith, who departed this life after forty- 
seven years of continuous service in the Clarke School 
for the Deaf at Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Miss Gawith belonged to an age when a missionary 
spirit urged women to become teachers of the deaf. 
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Financial interests were necessarily in the background 
and prominence seemed out of the question. Zeal for 
the work, devotion to the school and love for her principal 
as representative of a cause, oceupied her attention so 
completely that she had little time for personal affairs. 
With more than ordinary equipment upon entering the 
work, she continued her professional studies as long as 
her health would permit. At the time Miss Gawith en- 
tered the work, oral teachers of the deaf were pioneers. 
Without special training, without adequate basis for com- 
parison, they attempted to carry on a work which in 
the opinion of the profession in general was not only 
futile but actually detrimental to the best interests of the 
deaf. Sublime faith—faith that removed mountains of 
doubt—sustained them until their works could demon- 
strate the righteousness of their cause. 

Miss Gawith’s unusual ability was soon recognized. For 
twenty-four years she was in charge of the intermediate 
department, and in 1918 she became associate principal © 
of the Clarke School. 

To the superficial observer Miss Gawith may have 
seemed extremely methodical in her teaching. [I felt for 
some time that she lacked spontaneity, that her work 
was too formal for the best results. One day I happened 
in her room when she was teaching about slavery and the 
Civil War. I interrupted the routine to say that my 
father was a soldier in the Confederate army and had 
owned slaves. This was intensely interesting to the chil- 
dren who had difficulty in reconciling my seeming re- 
spectability with the iniquities of slavery as an institu- 
tion. Miss Gawith seized upon the incident eagerly and 
at once incorporated it as a part of the regular lesson. 
This was done so thoroughly that it was hard to realize 
there had been any change in the lesson plan for the day. 
Everytime I was in Miss Gawith’s schoolroom thereafter, 
I endeavored to interrupt the work in a similar manner 
to see how Miss Gawith would weave the new material 
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into her regular formal program. On every occasion she 
made it fit into the lesson pattern as if it had originally 
belonged there. Oliver Wendell Holmes once said that 
if he wrote anything of an ordinary nature it seemed new 
and original, but the moment he wrote anything beau- 
tiful and true it seemed very old and familiar. I believe 
this may apply to teachers as well as poets. A lesson 
based upon sound pedagogical principles may impress one 
as formal and somewhat in the nature of a review; never- 
theless it will readily assimilate the events of the day or 
any unusual occurrence of importance. 

Had Miss Gawith confined her influence to the Clarke 
School alone, she would have been entitled to high rank 
as a teacher; but until the last year of her life every 
normal student of the Clarke School was under her in- 
struction, was molded by her views, and was inspired by 
her zeal. Through these former students Miss Gawith’s 
influence has been carried to practically every school for 
the deaf in the United States—in fact, to many other 
parts of the world as well. It was my good fortune to be 
a summer normal student at the Clarke School in 1908. 
Miss Gawith, while personally friendly, did not rejoice 
over having me as a member of her class. She told me 
quite frankly that she did not see how my being there 
could result in any advantage either to me or to the 
Clarke School. In her modest appraisal of her own ability 
she felt I was wasting my time in coming to her for in- 
struction. A few weeks later she said that of all the class 
I seemed to get the greatest benefit from the instruction 
I had received—and possibly she was right. Like Miss 
Yale and Miss Leonard, she could instruct and inspire 
teachers of long experience as well as normal students 
without any teaching experience whatever. Though Miss 
Gawith has left us, her spirit is yet with us; more than 
any other one person she still directs the intermediate 
work in our schools for the deaf. 

Miss Gawith was a charter member of the American 
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Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and so long as her strength would permit she at- 
tended the summer meetings, always having a prominent 
place on the program. She was also a member of other 
educational organizations. Deeply religious, ‘‘her mind 
was open to all that was beautiful and lovely; her mind 
was closed to all that was evil and ugly. She loved what- 
ever was lovely and of good report; she hated whatever 
was loathsome and what was not worthy of her best.”’ 

Years ago I read an essay laudatory of the Second 
Violin. I hope some day an adequate tribute will be paid 
to the Assistant, or Supervising, Principal of the school 
for the deaf. In our shortsighted eagerness to idolize 
stars we rarely appreciate the efforts of any except the 
outstanding figure at the head. The leader must plan, 
but no plan however brilliant is worth anything until 
it is put into effect. The assistant principal, with her 
genius for taking infinite pains, is usually the one who 
must put vitality and action into these plans. 

Able, uniform and continuous leadership had con- 
tributed its part toward the symphonic oneness of the 
Clarke School, but leadership alone would never have 
attained this end. Those in subordinate positions must 
have played their parts with individual capacity and co- 
Operative adaptation, otherwise harmonic production 
would have been impossible. It is not easy to take second 
place; it is less easy to assume the responsibilities that 
go with it. Miss Gawith took second place in the Clarke 
School in order that she might be more closely associated 
with the principal and might contribute more toward 
their common purpose. She magnified her office, but with 
no desire to attract attention to herself. After all, posi- 
tion is not so important as opportunity for work. In 
any position Miss Gawith would have attained national 
prominence as a teacher of the deaf. When we have 
dedicated ourselves to a worthy cause and emptied our 
souls of all selfishness, then, and then only, can we ex- 
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pect inspiration from above. Miss Gawith dedicated her- 
self to the service of others and she never knew that she 
had completed to her own memory ‘‘a monument more 
lasting than brass, and more sublime than the regal 
elevation of the pyramids, which neither the wasting 
shower, the unavailing north wind, or an innumerable 
succession of years, and the flight of seasons, shall be able 
to demolish.”’ 
HARRIS TAYLOR, 
Principal of the Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York City. 


INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF IN ITALY 


From 1859, that is from the time of the compilation of 
the first scholastic law in the Kingdom of Italy, till 1923, 
the organizations of the deaf with their instructors have 
petitioned the legislative chambers and the government in 
vain for a regulation to extend the elementary instruc- 
tion of deaf children under the control of the state. 

Instruction for a very limited number of the deaf 
existed in some provinces of the kingdom, where by pri- 
vate initiative and sometimes with scanty help from the 
governments the first institutions were opened (Rome, 
Naples, Genoa, Milan, Modena, Siena), the founders of 
which spread the manual method of the French school in 
Italy. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the num- 
ber of institutions for the education of the deaf gradually 
increased. But the instruction remained everywhere a 
matter of private enterprise, a privilege within reach of 
only a comparatively few of the approximately 4,000 deaf 
children of school age. Most of the latter were left to 
their own deficiency and in ignorance for life. 

The Italian instructors, following the enlightened ex- 
ample of de 1’Epée, whose chief merit was that of first 
advocating the right of the deaf to be educated at the 
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expense of the state, never did succeed in getting this 
right recognized by the government, either in Italy di- 
vided or later after the establishment of the united king- 
dom. A rich literature dealing with this matter was 
produced, of which the proceedings of congresses (Siena, 
1873, and Milan, 1880) and the reviews are noteworthy 
documents. Among the latter the Educazione dei Sordo- 
mutt (1872-1926) is one of the highest importance. 
3ut all efforts were of no avail till the coming of the 
Fascist government. 

It was in November, 1922, a month after Mussolini’s 
March on Rome, that the writer appeared in person be- 
fore the minister of instruction, Signor Gentile, and very 
briefly laid before him the state of affairs concerning the 
education of the deaf. The minister recognized at once 
that the situation was a case of justice and promised that 
it would be attended to without further deiay by the 
new government. The impression obtained on leaving 
the ministry, to which appeals had been made in vain so 
many times, was that finally there was an official on whom 
one could seriously rely and that the right of the deaf 
to elementary instruction would be recognized. 

We did not fail to make public our favorable impres- 
sion of the brief interview, which marked the close of a 
long period characterized by, what we had said on pre- 
vious occasions, a buddhistic indifference of the govern- 
ment toward the deaf. Commenting on the attitude of 
Minister Gentile we applied to Premier Mussolini the 
judgment which Balzac had passed in his time on Talley- 
rand as ‘‘the one man who had one of those metallic 
heads in which are forged anew political systems by 
which nations live again gloriously.’’ After more than 
5 years, for such is the time since Fascism came into 
power, there is no one who does not see how those words 
have had the fullest prophetic meaning. 

On December 31, 1923, by the proposal of Signor Gentile 
as well as of Premier Mussolini, Parliament approved 
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the new law on compulsory instruction (promulgated 
later by royal decree, February 2, 1924) in which could 
be read the dispositions here summarized : 

‘Compulsory education is extended (for the first time 
in Italian scholastic legislation) to the blind and to the 
deaf. For the deaf the obligation is established up to 
the sixteenth year of age. 

‘With regard to the present law it will be determined 
which of the existing institutions for the education of the 
deaf besides the three state schools of Milan, Rome and 
Palermo, can receive the deaf children compelled to at- 
tend school. 

*‘Regulations will also be fixed regarding choice of 
existing schools, rate of payment to be made by the state, 
and the modifications to be made in the instruction in 
the said schools, so that they ean be in accordance with 
the new work enacted by the law. 

‘*No one can be nominated to the office of director and 
teacher in the schools for the deaf if he does not have 
the special certificate of ability obtained at the royal 
school at Milan, national institution for the deaf.’’ 

During the year 1924 a regulation for the application 
of the law was compiled by the appropriate commission 
at the ministry, and King Vittorio Emanuele III signed 
it July 2, 1925. At the same time the sum placed with 
the Bill of Instruction in favor of the education of the 
blind and the deaf was increased by about two and a 
half million lire. The law is being gradually put into 
effect and statistics and data collected on the number of 
deaf children who are of school age, as well as of those 
already admitted to special schools, and the results of the 
instruction given them. From these statistics it is already 
thought to start giving a higher grade of instruction than 
the elementary to those deaf persons who are capable of 
receiving it, as has been done so happily in the United 
States at Gallaudet College. 

We can therefore confirm what we had the opportunity 
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of announcing before the International Conference of 
London (1925) that ‘‘Italy owes it to the Fascist Gov- 
ernment if she has been put in a position to preserve the 
leadership which, for many other reasons, she has always 
maintained with regard to the education of the deaf.’’ 

The resolution which we proposed, and which was ap- 
proved by the Conference at London on July 21, 1925, 
is now being carried out by us. It is stated in these 
terms: 

‘“‘The International Conference of London, in view of 
the fact that the Declaration of Geneva on the rights of 
the child implicitly recognizes that the measures demanded 
by the League of Nations in favor of infants must be 
extended to children in need of instruction, even when 
the latter must be imparted under special conditions, as 
is the case with deaf and dumb children, expresses the 
wish that the states here represented should, by proper 
legislation, place the education of deaf and dumb children 
under the control of their respective governments, so that 
education, besides being provided for all deaf and dumb 
children who are in a position to receive it, should also, 
from the financial, pedagogical, and didactic points of 
view, give the practical results that science has the right 
to expect at the present state of civilization and 
humanity.’’ 

G. FERRERI, 
Director of the Royal Institution, 
Milan, Italy. 


FUNDAMENTAL AIMS? 


I am glad to be present on your opening day and to 
meet and greet the staff of the Rochester School, and I 
wish to congratulate you on the excellent work that you 
have been doing, and that I am sure you will continue to 
do with ever increasing efficiency. I am quite convinced 


1An address delivered before the teachers of the Rochester School, 
September 5, 1928. 
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that your superintendent gives due credit to the members 
of his staff, who are doing the actual work of instruction, 
for the very fine results attained; nevertheless, the lion’s 
share of the credit must properly go to the superintendent 
himself, who formulates the policy of the school, who has 
gathered around him such a proficient staff, and has in- 
spired its members with the high ideals and zeal and 
enthusiasm that have rendered possible the superior re- 
sults that you have achieved. 

I have completed my thirty-fourth year as a teacher 
of the deaf, and during that time I have seen many 
changes and great advances in the character and quality 
of educational work for the deaf. Forty or fifty years 
ago, educators of the deaf, excepting perhaps a few 
prophetic idealists, believed it was practically impossible 
for their pupils to acquire the ability to use accurate, 
colloquial, normal English freely. ‘‘Deaf-mutisms,’’ and 
stilted and more or less mechanical forms of language 
were regarded as inevitable, except in the case of a few 
pupils of outstanding ability. Now the greater number of 
graduates from our schools are able to use as facile, 
graceful, idiomatic language as do hearing pupils of 
similar ability and grade, such that no one, reading it, 
would know that it was not written by hearing children. 
A similar conception prevailed as to reading. Practically 
the only books used were compilations of exercises and 
stories prepared especially for the deaf, and it was re- 
garded as impossible that deaf children, with rare excep- 
tions, could ever be able to read ordinary books. But 
now our pupils are eager readers of the same kinds of 
books that hearing children read, and with quite as much, 
we sometimes think even more, appreciation, understand- 
ing and enjoyment. While, perhaps, these are the two 
outstanding advances, yet great progress has been made 
in all departments of educational work for the deaf. 

But we have not yet reached the limit of possible 
achievement—far from it. A school can’t stand still, it 
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must advance or it will surely retrograde. If better work 
is not being done this year than last, it is pretty certain 
that poorer work is being done. This is true of people 
as well as of institutions. Whoever is not making progress 
in whatever his vocation or sphere of activity may be, 
is assuredly going backward. There can be no standing 
still. This has special application in matters of education. 
Many persons, when they graduate from college, say that 
they have finished their education. And people who say 
this generally have. From that day they are steadily 
losing ground. This is a truth that we have always tried 
to impress upon the graduating class of our school. No 
one gets a real education by going through school or 
college. He lays there the foundation of an education, 
but the superstructure must be afterwards erected if 
there is ever to be one. Or to change the figure, in 
school and college the students learn how to learn, how 
to develop their intelligence, how to acquire and assimilate 
information. Ask any man of fine culture and outstand- 
ing intelligence where he got his education and he will 
tell you that the most valuable part of it was acquired 
after leaving school. In the course of years a graduate 
forgets a large part of what he learned at school; probably 
he couldn’t take twenty per cent on the latest examina- 
tion tests of his alma mater. But he may have attained 
to a high standard of mental development and culture 
and his mind may be stored with a great fund of knowl- 
edge, the kind he likes best and needs and values most, 
which he did not get, and could not get, in college, but 
which he acquired subsequently by his own efforts. This 
is the essential and only road to mental or moral or 
spiritual development and growth. He who tries merely 
to mark time, and does not follow the pathway of self- 
culture, will assuredly drift steadily downwards toward 
mental stagnation, moral deterioration and spiritual de- 
cadence. There can be no standing still. 

I stress this great truth because it is perhaps specially 
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applicable to teachers. For each of us there can be no 
standing still. We must strive continually to attain to 
greater efficiency, or we will assuredly become less efficient. 
If a man is not a better teacher this year than last, he 
is a poorer one. Some teachers there are—we hope there 
are not many—who, year by year, follow the same old 
beaten paths. They teach the same old lessons in the 
same old way. They seek no new light, acquire no new 
methods, aspire toward no better results or higher stand- 
ards. And of course they are steadily deteriorating, and 
soon become an incubus rather than an asset to the school. 
Not striving to advance, they inevitably retrograde. By 
reading the best books and journals published by and 
for teachers; by contact, whenever possible, with other 
experienced and successful instructors; by every means 
that are available, every teacher should endeavor to be- 
come conversant with the best thought and the best 
methods of the best educators of the deaf, and thus ac- 
quire ever fresh capacity and inspiration for his work. 
To this end every teacher should plan to read, every year, 
at least two or three books bearing on his work. It would 
be better still if the whole staff, or smaller circles within 
the staff, would read the same books and meet at intervals 
for discussion and interchange of thought. From this 
would come a stimulation of mind, an increased capacity, 
and an added interest and greater enthusiasm that would 
bear rich fruit in the classroom work. Nor should a 
teacher’s reading be limited to pedagogical works. It 
is possible for him to become too professional, to be so 
completely absorbed in his work that all the other cur- 
rents of mental growth and activity are dried up. A 
teacher should be a person of broad culture, of extensive 
knowledge, of cosmopolitan sympathies; he should be 
conversant, as far as possible, with the best literature 
of the ages, and in touch with the great currents of con- 
temporary thought and enterprise. 

What constitutes an ideal teacher? This question has 
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been asked a thousand times and answered in a hundred 
ways. Every answer, no doubt, contains some qualities 
of excellence, but not one is complete. Not long ago I 
read a new definition, which seemed to me the best answer 
in a few words that I have ever seen. ‘‘A good teacher 
is one whose cup runneth over.’’ By this is meant that 
a successful teacher is not only one who is bubbling over 
with interest and enthusiasm, but also one who knows 
much more than he expects to impart. He must be 
saturated, full to the brim, with the subjects that he is 
teaching. A teacher who knows no more about geography 
or history, for instance, than the textbook contains, will 
never be able to interest his pupils in these subjects. He 
has no reserves upon which to draw by way of elabora- 
tion and illustration. The same is true of all subjects, 
and outstandingly true of reading and literature. Here 
it is vital, absolutely essential, that the teacher’s cup 
should run over. Unless he is an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject, unless he is a lover of books and conversant with 
all the best literature, he should not even attempt to 
teach these subjects, for he is more likely to deaden than 
to arouse and enliven the pupils’ interest in books and 
reading. How can anyone create interest and enthusiasm 
in anything if he has no enkindling fire within himself? 
The only successful teacher, I wish to repeat and em- 
phasize, is one whose cup runneth over. 

It is a beautiful, a most noble work in which we are 
engaged. To realize this let us think of the status of the 
deaf of former ages, when they were deemed incapable 
of any kind of education, when they were scorned and 
despised, when they were outcasts and pariahs even in 
the most civilized nations. And let us try to imagine the 
deplorable condition and hopeless outlook of a totally un- 
educated deaf person even in this enlightened age. Then 
let us look at the products of our schools, at the bright, 
happy, eager faces in our classrooms, at the tens of thou- 
sands of young men and women who have gone out from 
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our halls of learning with trained intellect and well-stored 
mind and fine character, quite the equals, in every respect, 
of hearing children of similar ability and condition in 
life. Let us recognize this and rejoice in, yea, even 
magnify our work, than which there is none more worthy 
upon the earth. Just before He left this world, the 
Master said that the works that He did His followers 
should also do, and greater works should they do. We 
surely are doing some of these greater works. He made 
a few dumb persons to speak. But educators of the deaf 
have taught and are teaching thousands of the dumb to 
speak, many but imperfectly it is true, but great numbers 
almost or quite normally. He made a few of the deaf 
to hear. This we cannot do, but we can and, to a large 
extent, do remove or overcome the disabilities of deafness, 
and give to our pupils by other means practically the 
same degree and quality of mental development, the 
same acquisition of knowledge, the same power of ex- 
pression, the same moral and spiritual culture that hear- 
ing children acquire through the medium of the ear. 
But let us not forget to put first things first. It is 
a great work to educate our boys and girls, to develop 
their intellect and to store their minds with knowledge. 
But let us not fail to impress upon them at all times 
that it is far better to be good than to be great or wealthy 
or wise; that it is better to be kind and gentle and sweet 
than to possess much knowledge; that it is better to live 
a life of honor and rectitude and simple faith than to be 
master of all the lore of all the ages; that noble deeds 
and kindly acts are the richest fruits that any human 
life can bear. And let us not fail to instill in their minds 
and hearts that the fear of the Lord is the beginning, 
as it is the essence and the end, of wisdom. For know)- 
edge, apart from faith and hope and love, and divorced 
from spiritual values, may be—in numberless instances 
has been—a curse instead of a blessing. Tennyson rec- 
ognized this and has well expressed it in a canto of his 
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great poem, ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ in which he contrasts mere 
knowledge with true wisdom: 


Who loves not knowledge? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty? ... 
But on her forehead sits a fire. . . 


What is she, cut from love and faith 
But some wild Pallas from the brain 


Of Demons? Fiery hot to burst 

All barriers in her onward race 

For power. Let her know her place: 
She is the second, not the first. 


For she is earthly of the mind 
But Wisdom heavenly of the soul. 


This is the greatest truth that we can teach our pupils, 
for it is the highest motif of a real education, the valid 
hall mark of true intellectual development and culture. 

I would like to close my remarks with a little poem 
with which no doubt some of you are familiar: 


Chisel in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him, 

And his face lit up with a smile of joy 
As an angel dream passed o’er him. 

He carved that dream on the yielding stone 
With many a sharp incision; 

In heaven’s own light the sculptor shone— 
He had caught that angel vision. 


Sculptors of life are we, as we stand 
With our lives uncarved before us, 
Waiting that hour when, at God’s command, 
Our life-dream passes o’er us. 
If we carve it then on the yielding stone 
With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own— 
Our lives that angel vision. 


This ‘‘vision splendid’’ must come from above, yet it 
is our privilege, as it should be our joy, to instil in our 
pupils those high ideals and noble conceptions of life 
and duty and conduct that will enable them to mould 
into their minds and souls the ‘‘angel vision.’’ 


GEORGE F. STEWART, 
Instructor in the Ontario School, 
Belleville, Ont. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT WITH A YOUNG 
DEAF CHILD 


On October 3, 1927, Betty, a six-and-a-half-year-cld 
deaf-mute, came to our laboratory. As fer as is known, 
she was born deaf. She spent the first three years of her 
life on the farm. 


When she came to the laboratory she was undisciplined, 
and practically untutored. She had had no formal teach- 
ing, but had developed a number of sounds and signs as 
a means of communicating her wants to her parents. 
While her mother talked to her and ealled attention to 
the movemeut of her (the mother’s) lips, she also allowed 
Betty to make use of signs and gestures. The first and 
hardest task encountered was to establish proper disci- 
pline. It was also necessary to arouse interest in formal 
work as such. A quotation from a supplement to the 
October report on Betty, dated November 1, 1927, will 
show a decided change in her attitude and conduct. 


In reviewing the work of the past month with Betty, it seems 
that one of the outstanding accomplishments is the change of 
Betty’s own attitude toward the laboratory work. When she first 
came to us she was very reluctant about staying alone, wanting her 
mother to stay with her. Now she comes up to the laboratory 
alone, her mother leaving her at the door downstairs. The other 
day her mother wanted to speak to one of the experimenters so she 
came up with Betty. However, in just a few minutes, Betty in- 
dicated to her mother that she would like to have her go as she 
wanted to begin working. 

During the first two weeks Betty was a very difficult problem as 
far as discipline was concerned. She would work a few minutes 
and then suddenly get a ‘‘silly streak.’’ If remonstrated with 
she became very destructive, throwing objects around the room, ete. 
Her mother confessed that she could not make Betty understand 
when she was serious and when she was not. She knew she would 
be hard to manage; so she said we might use corporal punishment 
if we wished. But this was deemed inadvisable. Now she is no 
longer a problem of discipline but comes to the laboratory with a 
smile and works steadily for two hours. The last two days she 
worked two and a half hours steadily. 


From the very beginning we made a number of depar- 
tures from the usual method of teaching the deaf. 
1. We began immediately using print instead of 
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script. There are three reasons for doing this: 

(a) The child is constantly surrounded by print; 
books, newspapers, magazines and advertising signs all 
employ print, and most letters to-day are typewritten, 
which practically amounts to the same thing. 

(b) To hasten the time when the child may begin 
reading and 

(c) To lessen the confusion that would arise by giving 
the child two systems simultaneously or in close succession. 

2. We increased her printed (or reading) vocabulary 
ahead of her lip-reading and her spoken vocabulary by 
giving her the printed forms of all objects and commands, 
ete., without waiting for perfect identification by lip or 
the much slower process of learning to speak the words. 

3. We omitted formal sense training and busy work 
and substituted such seat work as is in accordance with 
modern educational trends and contributed more directly 
to her progress in reading. 

4. Calendar work was not presented as a distinct exer- 
cise, but was made merely an incidental feature. 

5. The whole sentence method was used in preference 
to teaching only isolated words and building sentences 
from them. 

Speech work was about the only thing that was begun 
in the conventional fashion. We gave facial and tongue 
gymnastics and then proceeded with the elements and 
combinations. Of course, in this connection we used the 
teletactor (an instrument devised to convey speech to the 
skin of a subject so it may be felt).1 To quote from the 
November Ist report again: ‘‘Teaching speech is, of 


1For a more complete description of the teletactor and its use, see: 

Touch as a Substitute for Hearing in the Interpretation and 
Control of Speech, R. H. Gault, Archives of Otolaryngology, 1926, 
vol. III, pp. 121-235. 

Tactual Interpretation of Speech, R. H. Gault, Scientific Monthly, 
1926, vol. XXII, pp. 126-131. 

‘¢Hearing’’ through the Sense Organs of Touch and Vibration, 
R. H. Gault. Journal of the Franklin Institute, No. 1221, vol. 
CCIV, No. 3, pp. 329-358. 
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course, the most difficult task which confronts the teacher 
of the deaf. To most, if not all, small children it is an 
uninteresting and irksome task to say daily: wh, p, oop, 
whoop, etc. It is meaningless to the child.’’ We found 
this true in the case of our subject. Speech work and 
writing (or printing, to be exact) were the only two 
things over which she did not wax enthusiastic at the 
beginning. However, the latter of the two was readily 
enough made interesting by introducing competition. 
The speech work presented more of a problem. On Octo- 
ber 17 we decided not to do any more work on the ele- 
ments of speech as pure elements, but rather to try to 
teach by whole words. This came about partly as a re- 
sult of Betty’s own efforts in trying to say the word ball 
into the transmitter. She liked this type of speech work 
better, and this no doubt was due, at least in part, to 
the fact that the words had meaning for her. Her spoken 
vocabulary contains between ten and fifteen nouns and 
verbs, all of which she tries to use every day. 

From October 3 until December 17, the period included 
in this report, our subject spent 135 hours in the labora- 
tory, 107 of which were spent in actual instruction, the 
rest being taken up by lunch periods, rest and play. 
Considering four hours an average school day this makes 
exactly 27 days or about five school weeks. In this time 
she had acquired a vocabulary (i. e., lip-touch and silent 
reading vocabulary) of 68 nouns, 28 verbs, 16 adjectives 
(names of six colors and the numbers one to ten) and seven 
other words such as prepositions, conjunctions and pro- 
nouns, a total of 119 words. (See end of article for complete 
list.) These she knows with a high degree of accuracy. It 
was interesting to note throughout the entire period that 
her reading vocabulary was constantly a jump ahead of 
her lip-touch vocabulary. The writer doubts whether she 
would miss a single word of the entire list by reading, 
but it is certain she would miss a few of the words if 
given by lip or lip-touch alone. This seems to the writer 
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to be of tremendous significance to teachers of the deaf. 

In the conventional school for the deaf, a child’s lip- 
reading vocabulary is built up first and later he is given 
the written forms of these same words and still later the 
printed. All this delays the day when the child can be- 
gin to read and enjoy books. Yet later on the teacher 
wonders why the child is not interested in reading, and 
deplores the fact that deaf children do not seem to care 
about reading. Another argument that might be ad- 
vanced here is that the deaf child does not care to read 
because there are so few books that he can really com- 
prehend. This is, alas, only too true and will be dis- 
cussed more fully in the next paragraph when we con- 
sider the materials used in our laboratory. 

One of the big problems that confronts a teacher of the 
deaf is suitable material for her class. Teachers all over 
the country spend hours and hours daily preparing ma- 
terials, making hectograph books and the like. Yet the 
fruit of their labors is singularly barren. In the ANNALS, 
September, 1926, the committee in charge of the survey 
of schools for the deaf reports an analysis of lists of 
textbooks used in the schools surveyed. Let us consider 
only those listed under ‘‘English.’’ Of the 27 schools 
reporting, 22 used Croker, Jones and Pratt, ‘‘Language 
Stories and Drills’’; 16 used Sweet’s ‘‘First Lessons in 
English’’; and 11 used the three books by Louise Upham. 
All of these were written by teachers of the deaf. These 
books were in our laboratory library, but after careful 
perusal by members of the staff it was decided that no 
one book met our requirements although each one had de- 
sirable features. We tried to bring into our laboratory 
the very latest and most desirable material available for 
both deaf and hearing children. 

Very fortunately for us, Dr. Gates’ material from 
Teachers College was in the process of completion, and 
on November 14 the first of this material was received 
and put to use. Some of the material was modified as 
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we progressed but on the whole it is very excellent. The 
‘“Work and Play with Words,’’ published by Hall & Mc- 
Creary Co., Chicago, and the ‘‘Silent-reading Seatwork 
Pad,’’ published by Scott, Foresman & Co., N. Y., were 
used to good advantage. However, we found that we had 
to prepare the bulk of our material ourselves. 

A printing set, with one-inch letters (such as is used 
in making signs), was added to our laboratory equipment, 
as well as a quantity of heavy white cardboard. Three- 
by-ten-inch flash cards were made, a word being printed 
on each. As a new word was introduced, the flash card 
was shown and the word was pronounced into the trans- 
mitter. Only white cardboard was used but later the ex- 
perimenter decided that in making a new set various 
colors would be used for the various parts of speech. 
White would be used for nouns as there would no doubt 
be more of these; red for verbs; blue for adjectives, ete. 
The purpose of this was twofold. In the first place it 
would be an easy, convenient way to teach a child to 
distinguish the major parts of speech without learning 
any signs or symbols and thus aid him in the correct 
building of sentences. A minor consideration would be 
that it lessens considerably the task of sorting and filing 
the ecards after a morning’s work. Larger cards were 
prepared with complete commands such as: Roll the 
ball; Clap your hands, ete. As soon as we had a few 
nouns and verbs we began to build sentences. This 
brought out the necessity for a holder for our cards. Dr. 
George W. Crane, of the laboratory staff, constructed a 
wooden rack or frame in which sentences could be built. 

A word may be stated about the choice of our vocabu- 
lary. It is not what we would have chosen as ideal, 
but we were handicapped by lack of suitable printed 
material and objects at the outset, and in using the vari- 
ous supplementary materials mentioned above we had to 
include words which to our mind were not of importance 
at the time, but which if not included invalidated the 
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supplementary material which followed. The choice of 
vocabulary is one of the chief criticisms of the present 
books for the deaf. Most of them include in their be- 
ginning vocabulary the names of a great many animals 
such as elephant, goat, frog, etc. There is no objection 
to these words except that they are not strictly necessary 
to a child who is just beginning to associate names with 
objects and acts and to establish a method of communica- 
tion between himself and others. How much more im- 
portant that he should learn the names of the things he 
needs and uses every day rather than the names of things 
that he perhaps has never seen or sees once a year when 
the cireus comes to town. And yet when such words are 
introduced early in a book one must teach them or dis- 
eard the book as they repeatedly crop out in sentences 
later on. 

A sturdy loose-leaf notebook was provided for our sub- 
ject. The printer cut large sheets of strong brown paper 
to fit it and on each page we pasted a picture of a com- 
mon object and typed the appropriate name underneath 
it. This book the subject took home with her every day 
so she could review the work of the day and also refer 
to it in ease there was something which she wished to tell 
her parents but had not yet the speech ability to do so. 

Now that the reader has a sort of background of our 
subject, methods and materials, it may be opportune to 
discuss the tactual aid which our subject had been getting 
from the use of the teletactor. 

Our subject was seated usually at a small table, hold- 
ing a diaphragm in her hand. The experimenter sat op- 
posite or stood somewhere in the room, holding a trans- 
mitter at one side of his or her mouth. Thus the child 
saw and felt the word or sentence at the same time. In 
order to measure whether or not the child was getting 
any actual aid from the teletactor and if so, how much, 
the following experiment was conducted (November 29- 
December 9). 


? 
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We picked out 33 flash cards representing the common 
nouns for which we had objects. These were divided into 
two lists. One list was given by lip-touch and the other 
by lip alone. The next day the lists were reversed. This 
was continued for eight days so as to get a series of 
judgments on various days. Of a possible 132 identifica- 
tions 86 or 65.15% were made by lip-touch and 78 or 
59.09% by lip alone, showing a superiority for the lip- 
touch method. In this experiment each word was uttered 
twice but the records were made on the subject’s first 
judgment. The scores of 65% and 59% are not the abso- 
lute records of her proficiency, since often she made too 
hasty judgments, missing words that she ordinarily knows. 

There is another way in which we make use of touch 
through the teletactor and that is in connection with the 
movement of speech. As the sentences are built in the 
frame the experimenter reads them into the transmitter 
and the subject feels her speech.. The subject thus gets, 
at this very early stage in the game, rhythm, emphasis 
and movement of speech. 

Just a few words about some of the observations that 
we made from time to time. We found that competition 
and reward are the two strongest incentives to work. One 
ean make a game out of almost any sort of lesson, and 
the anticipation of winning, with possibly a reward or at 
least praise, is enough to stimulate a child to action. We 
found competition a great factor in our work—so neces- 
sary, in fact, that one of the assistants often had to sit in 
with our subject and act as subject with her. Gold stars 
and small pieces of candy as rewards proved very effective. 

In summing up it may be said that we have success- 
fully used the teletactile method with a very young deaf 
child with a proven superiority over lip-reading alone; 
that by applying modern educational methods a young 
deaf child has learned to read and lip-read a vocabulary 
of over one hundred words in a period of time equivalent 
to five weeks of ordinary school; that she can use these 
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words in connected language; and finally, that she has 
learned to speak at least a dozen words and use them 
spontaneously. 

This report describes our work and results from Octo- 
ber 3, 1927, to December 16, 1927. On January 4, 1928, 
the experiment was resumed in the laboratory. A report 
of the work accomplished between January 4 and January 
18 is herewith appended. 

On January 4 we took up the present progressive and 
past tenses, teaching them simultaneously. In this con- 
nection the drill sheets on the present progressive as 
found in the Teachers College material were used. The 
experimenter also prepared 33 typed slips each having 
one sentence describing a picture in the laboratory. These 
were also written in the present progressive form. For 
example: ‘‘A boy and a girl are sitting under an um- 
brella.’”’ ‘‘Two boys are playing in the snow.”’ Al- 
though Betty did not know every word in these sentences, 
she did not hesitate in reading them silently as she got 
her cues from the main words, thereby avoiding the com- 
mon fault of young children of reading words rather than 
ideas or sentences. 

Another step forward was the introduction of multiple 
commands. We prepared slips of paper with typed com- 


mands such as: 


Betty, stand up. 

Come to Miss Lauritsen. 
Give Miss Lauritsen a book. 
Go to your chair. 

Sit down. 


The subject was given such a slip and allowed to read 
it while the experimenter built in the frame the same 
sentences with the flash cards. 

She increasingly showed more interest in her speech 
work and constantly wanted to act as. ‘‘experimenter.’’ 
Her mother also reported that for the first time she had 
shown an interest in lip-reading at home and recently 
asked her mother to play a lip-reading game with her and 
her father. 
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On January 16th we introduced our first story, in fact 
two stories. They were necessarily very simple, short, 
and within the child’s own experience. The first was 
called ‘‘The Christmas Tree’’ and the other was ‘‘Our 
Christmas Party.’’ Betty had been very much excited 
about Christmas and Santa Claus. A small tree had been 
brought to the laboratory and she was allowed to help 
trim it. The first story embodied this experience. The 
second story was about the Christmas party, Santa’s com- 
ing, and the presents he left. These stories were printed 
on a large white cardboard and hung up in the room. As 
the experimenter read the story, the subject felt it 
through the teletactor and also read it silently. It was 
pantomimed to be sure the subject understood it all. Both 
stories were typed and put in her loose-leaf notebook so 
she could read them at home. Eleven new nouns were 
thus added to our vocabulary and one new verb, which 
brought the total number of words to 131. The stories 
themselves were as follows: 

THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
Santa Claus brought a tree. 
The tree was green. 
Betty put red candles on the tree. 


Miss Lauritsen put blue candles on it. 
Mr. Crane put the tree on the floor. 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY 
We had a Christmas party. 
Mother came to the party. 

Mr. Crane shut the door. 

Betty lighted the candles on the tree. 
Santa Claus opened the door. 

He put a basket on the floor. 

He shut the door. 

Betty opened the door. 

The window was open. 

Betty looked out of the window. 
Santa Clause was gone. 


The following list is a record of the vocabulary ac- 
quired by the subject during the course of the experiment. 
Nouns.—A dog, a cat, a cow, a sheep, a mouse, a shoe, a ball, a 
fish, a spoon, a knife, a fork, a cup, a baby, a hat, a coat, a cake, 


a party, a house, a book, a bed, a chair, a table, a man, a woman, 
father, mother, a boy, a girl, the window, the floor, the door, Mr. 
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Gault, Mr. Crane, Miss Fairchild, Miss Lauritsen, Betty, nose, eye, 
mouth, tooth, foot, hand, arm, thumb, hair, face, a turkey, a doll, 
candy, a dress, flowers, Good-bye, Hello, a clock, an apple, a tooth- 
brush, a comb, a tree, the snow, Christmas, ear, head, finger, feet, 
a handkerchief, Santa Claus, teeth, an umbrella, a pencil, a bun, a 
basket, a letter, a chicken, a telephone, a pitcher, a glass, a candle, 
a horse, milk, a bird. 

Verbs.—Run, jump, hop, fly to the window, skip to the door, 
walk, dance, laugh, cry, sleep, come, stand up, sit down, fall, bow, 
clap your hands, roll the ball, open the door, open the window, 
shut the window, shut the door, put, color, cut out, paste, go, give, 
show, bring, wash. 

Adjectives——Red, blue, green, yeliow, black, brown, one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 

Prepositions.—To, on. 

Pronoun.—Y our. 

Miscellaneous.—A, an, the, and. 

MARNE LAURITSEN, 
Research Assistant, Vibro-Tactile Laboratory, 


Northampton, Mass. 


SOME METHODS IN TEACHING GRAMMAR—IP? 


At any time, now, the term idiom should be taught as 
the name of a queer (funny, strange) way of speaking 
that really breaks a rule or that sometimes does not mean 
what it says. Idioms bob up at such frequent intervals, 
that it is well for the class to be able to classify them as 
such. Deaf children like comparisons and analogies, so 
telling them that idioms are the ‘‘clowns’’ of language 
and then carrying out the metaphor in the explanation, 
helps to give them an understanding of the value as well 
as the oddity of the idiom. If the teacher cares to teach 
a new word, idiot, here, it can be done, for there is a 
similarity of meaning—peculiar, queer—as well as of 
derivation. 

As a rest from the mechanical grind of grammar, an 
entire lesson in idioms makes an interesting diversion and 
one has but to watch the weekly letters of the children 
to see how eager they are to use such expressions as 


1Continued from the September, 1928, issue of the ANNALS, pp. 
344-355. 
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‘*break my record,’’ ‘‘an even break,’’ ‘‘am broke,’’ ‘‘ break 
up with,’’ ‘‘break over,’’ ‘‘lost my head,’’ ‘‘at the head,’’ 
‘‘ahead of,’’ ‘‘far ahead,’’ ‘‘head in’’ or ‘‘head the pro- 
cession,’ or ‘‘line’’; and as for ‘‘felt green,’’ ‘‘showed 
the white feather,’’ ‘‘a streak of yellow,’’ ‘‘saw red’’ and 
‘*felt blue’’—these are ‘‘great stuff’’! 

The modern tendency in grammar classes is to stress 
rules less than in the past, admitting as correct usage 
the idiosynerasies and colloquial forms of language. A 
University of Wisconsin professor a year ago questioned 
more than two hundred teachers, authors and business men 
on their opinion as to the value of the close-hewn rules of 
the past. We all remember how we were drilled upon, ‘‘I 
will drown; nobody shall save me!’’ and ‘‘I shall drown; 
nobody will save me!’’ to make clear to us the difference 
between will and shall in the different persons. Yet who 
that reads this discussion has not said, ‘‘I think I will 


go to-morrow,’’ ‘‘Do you think you shall be able to do 
the work?’’ or, ‘‘He asked me if he could borrow my 
lawn mower?’’ The unanimous verdict of the two hun- 
dred teachers and users of language was against a too 
servile devotion to rules. 


The spirit of to-day, to drift somewhat from the me- 
chanics of grammar, is in keeping with the general trend 
of thought, a pulling away from old dogmatisms, and is 
in a measure good, a relief, in fact, but to the lover of 
good, clear English the hope remains that while we may 
wisely slacken the rope for comfort and adaptability, we 
shall not loosen it to the point of entanglement. The 
fact, then, that this series of articles dwells upon the 
mechanics of grammar, should not be taken to show that 
the writer is a fiend for rules. We are merely, for the 
present, intently studying one important phase of the 
subject that is made at all times contributory to the 
other and more important side, the practical. 

Since the deaf child has not the constant contact with 
language that the hearing child has, we who work with 
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the deaf must use rule and pattern rather more strictly 
than do the teachers of the hearing, sugar-coating the 
grind, however, with a spirit of keenest enthusiasm and 
with a variety of lively methods in the form of games 
and drills, the basis of such work being, of course, live 
language. 

We are ready at this point, to study the conjunction, 
the preposition and the interjection as distinct elements, 
or parts of speech. 

To the younger pupils, the conjunction is a joining 
word; to the more advanced, it is a word or a word- 
group that connects words, phrases or clauses. 

To distinguish between and and but, we may use this 
formula: 

Yes and yes 
No and no 
Yes but no 
No but yes 
adding, always, two points. 

(a) The same idea must be considered on the two sides 
of the conjunction, regardless of wording. The ridiculous 
always emphasizes, so try this: cat and cat, dog but no 
dog, do and do, do but not do, as a means of studying 
the two connected points. 

(b) But always joins two ideas that show a surprise, 
an unexpectedness or a disappointment, whereas, in using 
and, we naturally expect the second condition (clause) to 
follow the first. 


Yes Yes 
(a) I studied hard (tried to pass) and I passed. (cat and cat.) 
Yes Yes 
(b) I can not go (too bad) and I am sorry. 
(sad and_ sad) 
Yes but No 
(c) I cannot go (you are sorry for me) but I do not really care. 
(you think I am sorry) (I am not sorry) 
(Sorry but not sorry, or cat but no cat.) 


Or has a double use and the two should be given in the 
same lesson, to teach both meaning and punctuation. 
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(a) Or shows a choice (one but not the other); as, I need a 
needle and thread or a pin. 


(b) Or may connect two words or expressions referring to the 
same object or act and the first of these words is followed by a 
comma; as, Boy is a noun, or name-word. To defeat is to over- 
come, or to beat. 

The children have long known that because tells why 
but it should be reviewed so that the use of so may be 
taught as the conjunction that is used when the order of 
the clauses in a ‘‘because’’ sentence is reversed. 


(1) (2) 
(a) I shall study because I want to improve. 
2 


(b) I want to improve so I ak siti 

(Red and white chalk or red and black pencils, here, show clearly 
the change of order, writing the same clause in the same color, in 
both sentences.) 

In (a), the second clause tells why the first act happens. 

In (b), the first clause tells why the second act happens. 

To discover this always interests the children; they 
begin to see that words are things to juggle with and 
that with the right conjunction they may omit entirely 
their beloved, ‘‘That is why ;’? but for actually 
settling the idea of right usage, reversing the clauses 
seems to do the work—1 because 2; 2 so 1, or 1 because 
why; why so 1. 

So that is used to show what happens (or does not 
happen) as a result of some previous action; i. e., the 
first act makes the second act happen. 

I shall study so that I shall improve. (Studying makes me im- 
prove.) 

The class should be thoroughly grounded in the use of 
a variety of conjunctions, for one of the surest means 
of taking the stiffness from the language of the deaf 
child, is to get him to use a variety of sentence forms 
such as is made possible by the different conjunctions as 
well as the different verb-forms. Vary your drill, always. 
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It has rained the crops will do well. 
The farmer cultivates the soil the crops will do well. 
The crops will do well it has rained. 


We attend the school for the deaf we may get an 
education. 

We attend the school for the deaf ——- we want an educa- 
tion. 

We want an education we attend the school for the 
deaf. 


health. 


because \w about fresh air and good 
so that————— 


The United States felt sorry for France so 
The United States felt sorry for France because 
so that we can have a good living. 


ete. 


As —_—— as’’ shows a balancing; ‘‘not as ———— as’’ 


shows underweight on the first side of the balance. 


You are as tall as I 


You are not as tall as I 


| 
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In teaching ‘‘although,’’ begin with the familiar ‘‘if’’ 
sentences of natural expectancy. The children should 
build these sentences in order that the expectancy may 
be the more convincing. 

If I am sick, I shall not go to the show. 

Although I am not sick, I shall not go to the show. 

Although I am sick, I shall go to the show. 

(An affirmation or negation in one of the original clauses must 
be reversed when you change from ‘‘if’’ to ‘‘although.’’) 

If my pink dress is clean, I shall wear it. 


Although my pink dress is not clean, I shall wear it. 
Although my pink dress is clean, I shall not wear it. 


Or 
‘*Because’’ sentences may be used, showing again the 
reversing of type of assertion (negative to affirmative, or 
vice versa) when because is changed to although. 


A } I shall not work because I am sick. 
I shall work although I am sick. 


B | I shall go home because I am sick. 


I shall not go home although I am sick. 


When we come to prepositions, we must not forget to 
emphasize the difference between for and since as con- 
junctions (I cannot go for I am sick. He will fail since 
he will not study); and as prepositions (for you and 
since Monday). 

Teaching, if I may repeat and emphasize, means with 
the teacher of the deaf, a constant effort to bring this 
form and that into use in letter, essay, recitation and con- 
versation, until the thing has become a habit. This and 
the faith that comes when the child is led to read and 
discover these same forms in constant use have an untold 
value in giving him a practical Englisa. 

A good drill here is to set aside a board and ask each 
child to copy on this board every sentence he finds that 
has any of these conjunctions except and which is both 
common and simple and does not call for special drill. 
Each child should sign the sentence or sentences he finds. 
When the board has been filled—this may take several 
days—who will have found the most sentences? The 
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values of the drill are several; we have here competition, 
concentration (in search), repetition, enthusiasm, and an 
assortment of sentences for discussion and for changing 
into other forms as a drill in learning variety of ez- 
pression. 

The same drill is good as a means at any time of 
toning up vocabulary and hence language. For example, 
‘‘Copy on the board this week every short sentence you 
read that describes the weather,’’ ‘‘that describes a girl,’’ 
‘‘that uses a habit verb,’’ ete. 

The big point to be made with etther—or, or either 
used alone, is that either, as the subject, is always singular 
and that if either—or or neither—nor connects singular 
subjects, the predicate is singular. 

Do you want apples or peaches? Either is all right. 

Either (Neither) John or (nor)'Mary is wanted at home. 

Here, too, show that when as well as is used to join two 
subjects, the verb agrees with the first subject. 

Mary, as well as the boys, is expected. 

The boys, as well as Mary, are expected. 

In teaching the definition of the preposition, it is 
helpful to begin with the word relation, leading from 
mother, father, child to friend, acquaintance, opponent 
and enemy, showing that two persons hold a certain rela- 
tionship and some word must show that relationship. The 
New-Words section is incidentally enriched, here. 


Mrs. Smith is to Mary Smith. 

Germany was an to France. 

The Ogden boys were our — in football. (How many chil- 
dren will say ‘‘enemies’’?) 


Write the relationship word in red chalk or merely 
underscore it with red chalk or mark it over an are that 
like a bridge joins the two words. 

We next use some such formula as, 


the house (toward, to, into, from). 


I walked 
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some child, of course, furnishing the relationship word 
and himself writing it on the board with red chalk. 

Teaching the interjection necessitates our getting the 
word emotions into the New-Words section, and this is 
not labor lost, since the word will help later on in teach- 
ing the abstract noun and the exclamatory sentence, while 
it also gives a good generic term for defining such words 
as envy, excitement, regret. Generic terms are a strong 
element in developing clear, accurate language. How 
much purer the English of even a hearing child is when 
he says ‘‘A clock is a machine (mechanical device) for 
showing the time,’’ than when he telis you it is a ‘‘thing- 
um-bob that shows you what time it is’’; and how much 
better for a deaf child to tell you that an automobile is 
a vehicle that makes its own power in its engine, than 
merely to call it, ‘‘Something we ride in or carry things 
in that makes its own power.’’ Such definitions as the 
latter are not to be sneezed at, however, and it is not that 
we love Caesar less, but Rome more, when we strive for 
the best possible, rather than the merely good, in language. 

The modifications and variations of the parts of speech 
are usually easy to develop, after these preliminary les- 
sons in which the child has gotten the drift, or ‘‘feel’’ of 
grammar, for the beautiful thing about our work with the 
deaf is the eagerness of the child to add to his vocabulary 
and to learn to ‘‘speak like hearing people.’’ 

The abstract noun, for instance, always interests him 
because it seems unusual. The abstract noun should be 
taught with its adjective, verb and abverb or as many 
of its forms as exist. 


Adjective Noun Verb Adverb 

grievous grief grieve grievously 

sick sickness sicken sickeningly 
joyous, joyful joy enjoy joyously, joyfully 
jealous jealousy jealously 


Because the child knows adjectives, it seems logical to 
work from the adjective to the noun, the known to the 
unknown, showing that abstract nouns name emotions 
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(mental feelings), mental and bodily conditions and qual- 
ities that make up natures, such as honesty, selfishness, 
ambition. Let him suggest an adjective for you to match 
with a noun—high, height; lucky, luck; poor, poverty, 
until the idea is clear to him. Try him out, now, giving 
at first very familiar words, for we must never dis- 
courage if we would interest; funny, ; pleasant, 

; sweet, . If he finds it hard to grasp the 
noun, or name idea, fall back upon ‘‘Something. What 
is its name?’’ and ‘‘ Your ?—_;”’ 


I am healthy. I have something (health). 
He was lucky. He had something (luck). 
or 
You are healthy. Your ? is fine. 
I am glad to hear that you have succeeded. I am glad to hear of 
your #—_. 


Emphasize that abstract nouns name something that is 
as truly his or yours as do the nouns, hat, coat, shoes, 
only we can’t draw a picture of these abstract things or 


see them or tear them or break them. Explain, ‘‘I do 
not see your health. That is hidden in your lungs and 
heart and stomach. I look at you and I know that you 
have health, just as when I see your pretty clothes I 
know you have money or kind friends.’’ (The difference— 
you can see money and friends; the similarity—we see the 
evidence of health and of money and friends.) 

This seems a good place to give the gerund, as the name 
of an action, for the child often confuses the abstract 
noun and the gerund which names an act that can be 
seen or can not. It names an act; that is the point. 


run running 

cry erying 

win ‘winning 
think thinking 


Something 

The race 

My work made me tired. 
Racing 

Working 
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mew dress 

having a new dress 
buying a new dress 
sickness 

being sick. 


(something) 
I heard about your t— 


If you have colored crayons, write the definition thus: 
A gerund is a verbal (white chalk) noun (red chalk). 
This is immaterial although it helps greatly to em- 
phasize the two natures of the gerund. This idea may 
be brought out by a series of questions: Why is this 
word a noun? It names something that is yours or mine. 
Why is it a verb? It has a complement or an adverb 
modifier or names an act. In the sentence, ‘‘He is run- 
ning,’’ is there a gerund? In this, ‘‘The running boy 
was caught by a bear.’’ Oh, I see, running may be part 
of a predicate verb or an adjective as well as a noun! 

Who ean use laughing as an adjective? As a gerund? 
As part of a verb? I’ll tell you a secret. We may some- 


times use V.3, or the past participle, as an adjective, but 


ees 


never as a gerund. The gerund always ends in ‘‘ing 
By dramatization, then, the torn paper, the hidden book, 
the broken pen, ete. 

Now look at the window. Who can use V.3 as an ad- 
jective and tell me about the window? (The broken 
window must be repaired.) Look at Mary’s hair and tell 
me about it. Use V.3 as an adjective. (Mary’s bobbed 
hair is pretty.) When you get such sentences as, ‘‘Mary’s 
smoothed hair is pretty’’ and ‘‘I gave the girl the found 
pencil,’’ you have, as you no doubt expected to have 
‘sooner or later, a hard situation—a situation that no rule 
ean cover, for while—for some reason that is unexplained— 
we would say, ‘‘the recovered pencil,’’ we do not usually 
say, ‘‘the found pencil.’’ On the other hand—and this is a 
helpful pointer—almost any perfect participle with an 
adverb before it has an easy sound; ‘‘The quickly found 
pencil,’ ‘‘her nicely smoothed hair,’’ ‘‘the badly soiled 
dress.’’ However, we do not want to teach the child to 
use at all times an adverb with the verbal adjective. The 
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injured child, the broken dish, the worn-out shoes, his 
broken leg, the wrecked car, the frightened child, and 
dozens of other common phrasings call for no adverb. 
I know of no way to perfect this usage except through a 
patient drilling and weeding, from live-language ex- 
perience and a culling from reader and classic. 

From the day the verbal adjective is first learned, there 
should be frequent live-language lessons, when definite 
phrasings are taught. In the fall, we have the gayly 
colored leaves, the ripened grain, the harvested crops, 
the withered flowers; in the winter, the drifted snow, the 
snow-covered earth, the frozen rivers, the frost-bitten 
fingers, the long-anticipated holiday, the unexpected snow- 
fall; the spring gives us the awakened earth, the plowed 
ground, the mud-covered shoes, the sun-kissed flowers. 

From the classics or the reader, the child may be taught 
to glean these phrasings. When he is reading Snow 
Bound and comes to, 

A cold, no coat, however stout, 

Of home-spun stuff, could quite shut out, 
you lead him to find home-spun, and from that to learn, 
home-made, home-raised and home-cooked. So the list 
gradually grows and the practical side of grammar is ad- 
vanced, which advancement is the only object in teaching 
the technical. 

There will be queer usages in the child’s effort to put 
the verbal-adjective into his language; but I would far 
rather have a deaf child use an awkward verbal-adjective 
construction, occasionally, than to have him continue in 
the rut of typically stiff ‘‘deaf’’ language, through an 
avoidance—or an ignorance—of this language form. 

When he has learned the direct-adjective use of the 
participle, he mey be taught the indirect. 


The grain, cut and harvested, is put away for the winter. 
The child, badly frightened, ran to its mother. 
The pencil, having been found, was given to Mary. 


There should now be a drill to show the difference be- 
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tween the present participle and the perfect particle, in 
the adjective use. 


The drifting snow is covering the fence. 

The drifted snow is higher than the fence. 

(The act, not finished and finished.) 

The bird, singing sweetly, flew away. 

The song sung by John was very pretty. 

Later, when the passive verb is well grounded, develop, 


The song being sung (now) by John is pretty. 
The girls, having been invited to a party, were very happy. 


This is drilled, as other points are, by various formulae, 
using live-language, and by gleaning from reader or 


classic. 
(a) The song by John is pretty. 
(b) being sung 
(ce) having been washed, were put away. 


, were tired. 


having washed 

being washed, are mine. 

washing the dishes, is my friend. 

(d) The house, having been painted, 
The house being painted, 
The man, having painted the house, 
The man painting the house, 


The special blackboard is helpful here, to be used for 
gleanings of gerunds, abstract nouns and verbal adjectives 
in any form. 

The infinitive as an adjective and as an adverb is easy; 
as a noun, the something drill helps. 


Something is lots of fun. Guess what! 


A game is lots of fun. 
To is lots of fun. To swim! 
ing is lots of fun. Swimming! 


I like something. Guess what! 


that game. 
I like to 
ing. 


I expect to go home. Why not, ‘‘I expect going 
home’’? In the vernacular of to-day, ‘‘Don’t ask!’’ But 
when we see these constant stumbling blocks in usuage, 
should we, do we, not become more sympathetic with our 
deaf children in their struggle to master English? 

The noun clause falls logically into place, here, with 
the ‘‘something’’ formula to help. 
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a book. 
a story. 
T have read something that President Coolidge came West, this 
summer. 
What did you read? 
this. 
I read that President Coolidge came West this summer. 


or 
This 


surprised me. 


I know of no better way of teaching the noun clause 
than this boxing of it, to show it as the equivalent of 
‘*this’’ or ‘‘something.”’ 

To teach variety of expression, a drill right here in 
expansion and contraction is good, just as the adjective 
and the adverb clause should be used in such a drill when 
the participle (verbal adjective) and the infinitive phrase, 
adverbial and adjective, are taught. 


Variety (not equivalents) 
(a) The bird, singing gayly, flew high in the air. 
The bird, which was singing gayly, flew high in the air. 
The bird flew high in the air while it was singing gayly. 
Variety h 
(b) I was surprised prem President Coolidge came to visit 
the West. 
His visiting the West surprised me. 
For him to visit the West surprised me. 

(ec) The visit of President Coolidge to the West, surprised me. 
The western visit of President Coolidge surprised me. 
President Coolidge’s western visit surprised me. 

President Coolidge’s visit to the West, surprised me. 


We are not to assume that the children will write this 
group of sentences offhand. The teacher will first give 
every child an opportunity to give a sentence, the child’s 
name being written after his sentence on the board. 
Then, with blanks to be filled, others will be ‘‘solved.’’ 
After a few such groups have been written and the chil- 
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dren realize how many ways there are of expressing one 
idea, they will be keen to suggest different sentences. 

To be very mechanical, the child may be taught that the 
adverb clause of cause or of time and the adjective clause, 
best lend themselves to contraction to participial phrases, 
the teacher emphasizing the following: (a) There must be a 
relationship of ideas between the participial phrase and 
the clause; (b) The subject of the clause must be in- 
directly the subject of the participle, or, putting it simply 
for the deaf child, the same person or thing must perform 
both acts. To illustrate: 

The deaf child will say, ‘‘ Writing to you, I am well.’’ 
He has fulfilled the time demand! Show him that his 
writing has nothing to do with his health. The two 
ideas are in no way related. The time element and the 
‘‘same actor’’ element (b, above) must be supplemented 
by the relation of ideas element : 


As I am writing to you, I am thinking of the time............. 
Writing to you, I am thinking of the time............. 
_ am thinking............. 


The above device emphasizes the one actor element. 

The tenses need attention here, as elsewhere. If the 
present or past tenses coincide in the two clauses, the 
present progressive (active or passive) is used. 

Present As I sit here, I am thinking of you. 
Sitting here, I am thinking of you. 

Past As I sat here, I was thinking of you. 
Sitting here, I was thinking of you. 

If the tenses (present or past) do not coincide, adapt 
your participial form by using ‘‘having............ ’’ for the 
past form. 


I worked hard, yesterday, so I am tired to-day. 
Having worked hard, yesterday, I am tired to-day. 
When I had finished my lesson, I went to bed. 
Having finished my lesson, I went to bed. 
Other devices and drills will suggest themselves to the 
teacher. 


Now a few questions, such as: 
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Who can use an abstract noun and tell me about 
President Coolidge’s visit. Let your abstract noun be 
the attribute complement, in 1. Let it be the object 
complement in 2. 


(Revert thus, as often as possible, to past lessons, re- 
membering always that repetition is the salvation of our 
work, and use, constant use! 

Not to confuse, but as a means of stimulating attention 
(Later laughing and saying, ‘‘I fooled you,’’ or, ‘‘That’s 
fine! I couldn’t fool you!’’) give a sentence, asking 
each member of the class to go to the board and express 
the idea differently; then send Mary to Tom’s sentence, 
asking her to underline Tom’s noun clause. When she 
discovers that he has no noun clause but that he has an 
adverb clause, and you praise her for thinking carefully, 
you may depend upon it, the whole class will be on its 
toes not to be fooled again that day. 

At frequent intervals, there should be short composi- 
tions in which the class is encouraged to use the elements 
that have been learned. 

The class may be told, for instance, that each story 
must have an abstract noun, a verbal adjective and a 
noun clause and that you will find them and underscore 
them; or, a child may be called to the desk to show you 
these elements in his story; or he may be told to under- 
score each, thus: abstract noun, adjec- 
tive —____ ; noun clause ———.,, so that you are sure 
he knows what he is doing. 

The teacher may cull a particularly good usage from 
each story by underlining or bracketing it with a red 
pencil, and later in class, ask each child to copy his par- 
ticular sentence on the board for a discussion in which 
the children are led to say why it is good, what special 
element it contains and, occasionally, how this one or 
that would express the same idea in different words. 
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This honoring of the sentences always creates interest. 

A great many teachers hold that we should never pre- 
sent an incorrect form to the child’s eye or ear, but we 
have obtained some fine results by doing the papers the 
reverse honor of culling from each a poorly formed sen- 
tence and putting the group before the class, as before, 
for discussion and for correction. 

In teaching the modifications of the noun, we have 
easy sailing on the whole. When the class is familiar 
with gender, person, number and all the uses involved 
in case, there is a good mental drill to be used, much as 
our old mental arithmetic exercises were, for it compels 
concentration, accuracy and fast thinking, all of which 
need developing. 

Call for a sentence with a noun, in the first, plural, 
masculine, nominative; (We boys must obey our super- 
visor.) A noun in the first, plural, masculine, objective; 
(He sent an invitation to us boys on the bail team.) 
Have you had this: ‘‘He sent an invitation to the boys 
on the team and me’’? or ‘‘The boys must obey the super- 
visor. I, too’’? 

Call for a pronoun, singular, feminine, third, possessive, 
allowing only a few seconds for thought. This should be 
oral, if possible. If not, the teacher may prepare a chart 
on the board: 

Person Number Gender Case Noun Pronoun Sentence 


and fill in rapidly, 
Person Number Gender Case Noun Pronoun’ Sentence 
1st sing. fem. nom. 
3rd plural neuter obj. 
The same sort of drill is good after the modifications 
of the verb have been learned; as 
Use a present perfect, passive, indicative verb, first 
person, plural. 
With the more difficult verb-forms, it seems better to 
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chart the directions on the board, as above, so that the 
large percentage of answers will be correct, for it is 
achievement and not failure that inspires, and inspiration 
is a far reach toward success. 

Another good verb drill is this: 


(present-perfect, active) 
(present-perfect, passive) 
(present-perfect, progressive) 
(habit) 
(plan-active) 
(force-active) 
(strong, passive) 
(plan, passive) 
(plan, passive) 

to-day (force, passive) 


*(We teach will in the first and shall in the second and third, 
as showing force, or great strength; shall in the first and will in 
the second and third as showing a plan. We are thus working 
from the known, for force and plan are two favorite words with 
all deaf children.) 

The only object in repeating the time-word, to-day, is 
to show the power of the verb-form to express the differ- 
ent ideas. It is not necessary, of course. 

FANNIE DAY HURST, 
Instructor in the Utah School, 


Ogden, Utah. 


(To be continued) 


HOW THE DEAF-MUTES WERE CARED FOR BY 
L’EPEE AND SICARD—II' 


Roch-Ambroise Cucurron Sicard was born at Fousser- 
ret, near Toulouse, on the 20th of September, 1742. At 
Toulouse he studied, took orders, and there felt his heart 
irresistibly drawn toward those afflicted beings who hence- 
forth became his leading interest in life. The Archbishop 
of Bordeaux had taken up the cause of the deaf and 
dumb, and was solicitous to form an establishment similar 


1Continued from the September, 1928, issue of the ANNALS, pp. 
366-377. 
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to that of the Abbé de 1’Epée at Paris. Sicard was se- 
lected as the fitting head of this house, and was sent to 
Paris to make himself master of the system initiated by 
the now aged abbé. He returned to Bordeaux in the year 
1786, and there established a successful school. He had 
likewise been rising in his church, and was now Vicar- 
General of Condom, and Canon of Bordeaux. But when 
the Abbé de 1’Epée died in 1789, Sicard was chosen as 
a successor worthy to follow the good philanthropist, and 
the appointment was confirmed in April 1790, by the 
shadow of royalty which for a little while longer appeared 
to occupy the throne of France. Sicard had several dis- 
tinguished rivals who were candidates for the appoint- 
ment, but his merits were held to be far superior to those 
of all the other competitors. His success was immediate 
and brilliant. He yet further developed the plans of his 
predecessor, but he moreover added very improved modes 
of his own. The establishment had been, as had been 
stated, assisted by the government of Louis XVI before 
the close of the good old Abbé de 1’Epée’s life. A revenue 
of about £240 per annum had been allowed from the sup- 
pressed estate of the Celestines, but now, when the nation 
rose and took property as well as power into its own rude 
hand, the funds ceased to be supplied, for the goods of 
the suppressed convents were declared by the Constituent 
Assembly to be national property. But after a time of 
much anxiety on this account the National Assembly 
again turned the stream of bounty into the old channel. 
Churchman though he was, Sicard does not seem to have 
been at all overburdened with scruples about the revolu- 
tionary government of France; moreover, the good man, 
in strong contrast to his predecessor, was passionately 
fond of a scene. He gloried in a little personal éclat, 
and was incurably dramatic in his tastes. Here was an 
opportunity which must not be lost, so he went before the 
bar of the National Assembly and pronounced an oration, 
returning thanks on behalf of himself and his mutes. The 
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school of Sicard was now removed from the convent of 
the Celestines to the seminary of St. Magloire, and then 
follows an act which illustrates the character of the man, 
restless, sanguine, loving to be prominent—everything in 
marked contrast to the earnest simplicity of the Abbé 
de l’Epée. The new powers had not extracted from the 
Abbé Sicard the oath acknowledging the civil constitution 
of the clergy, a rare concession to his supposed scruples, 
and yet he came forward voluntarily, in 1792, to take the 
oath to ‘‘Liberty and Equality,’’ which he declared to be 
purely civil. He even threw into the treasury of the 
revolutionary tribunals a personal offering of two hun- 
dred livres. This compromising subscription did not, 
however, purchase the favor of the Assembly, for on the 
26th of August, little more than a fortnight after the 
offering had been made, the revolutionary abbé was 
seized and flung into prison. The ‘‘section’’ to which he 
belonged had passed a resolution addressed to the execu- 
tive power, declaring that ‘‘the law should be executed 
in all its extent with regard to the Sieur Abbé Sicard,’’ 
which was tantamount to an order that he should be exe- 
cuted in his prison, without form of trial, without even 
alleged crime. The fearful news reached the seminary of 
St. Magloire in a form intelligible to the minds of its 
deaf and dumb population, and the consternation and 
distress were extreme. Their ‘‘father’’ had gained great 
power over their minds, and completely grasped in his 
hands the responsive chords of their affections. The shock 
of grief ran from heart to heart as fast as electricity 
along a wire. They immediately called an assembly among 
themselves, and anyone who has visited a deaf and dumb 
school may imagine the scene which ensued, how thought 
flashed its instantaneous reply to thought, how emotion 
responded to emotion, how intelligence was communicated, 
commented upon, resolved upon in swift moments of time, 
hands dealing with ideas quick as a magician with cups 
or wand, eyes flashing or melting as indignation fired, or 
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sympathy gushed from answering fountain in every breast, 
the whole frame trembling with eagerness of native con- 
verse. When one has witnessed even the common byplay 
of conversation going on amongst the deaf and dumb, 
when no profound emotion such as has been just described 
has pulsated the whole sentient mass, how one recog- 
nizes the common brotherhood in the eager life of those 
once imprisoned souls, and how one thanks God for having 
set those souls free! 

But now there was a common danger, and not a mo- 
ment to be lost in counteracting it. Counteracting it? 
What could they do? A little community of speechless 
beings, congregated together in closest bonds, but isolated 
from the whole worl ithout, and that world raging in 
a great delirium, every man’s hand lifted against his 
fellow, everything overturned, and the vilest dregs of the 
nation foaming in their madness on the surface. What 
could they do? The mute assembly agreed together as 
if they had but one mind, yet no sound passed their lips. 
They composed a most eloquent appeal to the National 
Assembly, petitioning, in touching heart language, that 
their ‘‘father’’ might be restored to them. One of the 
band, Jean Massieu, the Abbé Sicard’s most celebrated 
pupil, took the brave resolve to force his way, all help- 
less as he was, to the dread bar of the house, and to pre- 
sent the joint petition in person. The idea was as coura- 
geously carried out as it was nobly conceived, and Jean 
Massieu, the deaf-mute, stood, petition in hand, before 
the National Assembly of revolutionized France. One of 
the secretaries took the document and read it aloud. It 
was a novelty, and there was a hush to hear it. But when 
it was finished, a loud burst of applause rang out and, 
as if a soft place had been touched unawares between the 
joints of armor, a decree was proposed, and tumultuously 
earried, calling upon the Minister of Interior to render 
account of the seizure of the Sieur Abbé Sicard. But it 
was not so easy in those days to rescue a preappointed 
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victim, even by a resolution of the nation’s parliament. 
The Commune of Paris, resenting this interference with 
its privilege of conferring life and death, refused compli- 
ance, and passed to the order of the day. 

The case was now desperate. On the second of Sep- 
tember, Sicard was transferred to the Abbaye, whose very 
name was a death knell. At this fearful moment he was 
sustained by a humble trust in his God, and he found 
in religion a strength which did not belong to his nature, 
and which was far above himself. And the hour of his 
extremity was come. He was in the very presence of 
those horrid executioners who worked out their will and 
the will of the maddened people whom they represented. 
The pike was already lifted and pointed at his breast, 
when a watchmaker, called Monnot, literally threw him- 
self between the assassins and their doomed victim. ‘‘It is 
the Abbé Sicard!’’ cried the watchmaker. ‘‘He is one 
of the most useful men the country holds. You shall pass 
through my body to get at his!’’ This would have been 
but a slight intervention, but a thin layer, in those times, 
betwixt a pike’s point and a noble bosom; nay, such a 
shield would rather sharpen the stroke. But Sicard, who 
ever since the pressure of solemn danger had been laid 
upon him had risen from the vain and self-important 
man into the hero, said, with quiet self-possession: ‘‘I 
teach the deaf and dumb, and as the number of these un- 
fortunates is greater amongst the poor than amongst the 
rich, I am more to you than to the great.’’ It was a 
seasonable turn to their thoughts and the wretches were 
taken with the idea. The pikes were flung down in order 
that, with true French revulsion of sentiment, they might 
clasp their victim in their arms and press him to their 
v..cked hearts and proclaim their intention to conduct him 
home in triumph to his weeping ‘‘children.’’ In that in- 
stant Sicard was himself again—not the hero Sicard, not 
the martyr Sicard, but the self-important, scene-loving 
Sicard. ‘‘Nay!’’ said he, in feeble travestie of the digni- 
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fied scene in the history of St. Paul, ‘‘Nay, a constituted 
authority imprisoned me. A legal judgment from a con- 
stituted authority must release me.’’ It was a singular 
punctilio at such a moment, when no authority was regu- 
lar, no power justly constituted. The door is again closed. 
For two more days and nights he is locked up in the 
Abbaye, horrid sounds echoing all around him, and show- 
ing how thin is the partition between him and a dreadful 
death—an inch of door—still thinner than the brave 
heart of the watchmaker Monnot which had before been 
his breastplate. But Sicard is not passive; he writes to 
the President of the National Assembly, telling the story 
of his rescue by the magnanimous Monnot, and the peril 
of his-present position. The Assembly is ready for a fresh 
excitement even in the crush of its hideous ‘‘public du- 
ties’’ and it decrees that ‘‘this brave man deserves well 
of his country.’’ But still, with the Commune rests the 


power of life and death, and the Commune being also 
informed of the present position of the case again ruth- 


lessly ‘‘passes to the order of the day.’’ Things are to be 
left to take their course. It is now the fourth of Septem- 
ber and Sicard knows that in the evening of this day he 
is to be executed, without hope of mercy. The interval is 
spent in writing letters of appeal to those of his friends 
on whom he thinks he can count in the Assembly, and he 
finds some means of communicating to them these claims 
on their sympathy. They zealously and loyally employ 
the few hours that remain; one rushes to the terrible 
Chabot, the chief instigator of the death measure, and so 
works upon him as to send him out to harangue the blind 
mob in favor of the philanthropist, while the two others, 
who were members of the ‘‘Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion’’ procure an order for the liberation of the teacher 
of the sowrds-muets. In fine, the communal officer comes 
just, and only just, in time to lead the abbé out of the 
prison whence in an hour or two he was to have been 
dragged forth to execution. Once outside the walls of the 
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Abbaye, Roch-Ambroise Sicard is his own old self again, 
eager for applause, and panting for excitement of another 
scene. He finds out Monnot, the generous watchmaker, 
and with him he walks into the National Assembly to re- 
turn thanks, forsooth, before he goes home to his still 
agonized infants. We English, in our national sobriety, 
can scarcely conceive of the scene which followed. ‘‘ All 
hearts awaited me,’’ says Sicard, in his narrative. ‘‘They 
announced my coming with universal plaudits. The Depu- 
ties all rushed to the bar to embrace me. Tears flowed 
from all eyes when, inspired by the most impressive sen- 
timent, I pronounced a discourse, thanking my deliverers.”’ 
The infamous Chabot proposed, after ‘‘the honors of the 
sitting’’ had been accorded to the abbé, that he should 
be immediately restored to his pupils. 

And amongst his rejoicing pupils the good man was now 
content to live quietly, if he could, for the remainder of 
the ‘‘Reign of Terror.’’ Robespierre fallen, the Conven- 
tion set itself to establish a Normal School, and Sicard 
was selected to teach in the department of grammar. His 
lectures were crowded. In one of his lessons he ventured 
upon a solemn and really fine definition of the attributes 
of the Supreme Being, which he caused his favorite pupil, 
Jean Massieu, to write before the spectators, and which 
was received with marked admiration. This, together 
with other attempts at religious teaching, printed as well 
as spoken, was sufficient to bring down upon the compro- 
mising ecclesiastic the ire of the godless Directory, and a 
sentence of proscription and banishment was passed upon 
him. But Sicard was supple; it was not difficult to him to 
bend knee of abject submission. He was always vibrating 
between littleness and greatness, and the hour of humili- 
ating concessions, for unworthy and time-serving apologies, 
having come round, he made his unprincipled explana- 
tions, asked pardon, and was at length forgiven. It is 
impossible to make a Christian hero of such a man, warm 
as was his philanthropy. But it was long before he was 
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again restored to his infants, who had fared very ill in 
his absence. The services of religion had, of course, been 
suspended, and the supplies had failed. Once again in 
his rightful sphere and all went smoothly. He set up a 
printing press, and the Sourds-Muets printed their fond, 
but faulty master’s works. When Napoleon seized the 
reins of government and coerced into passive submission 
the uneurbed steeds which had made such wild havoe over 
the down-trampled land, Sicard readily adapted himself 
and his political creed to the new and strong régime. 
In the midst of his lectures, when some of the first minds 
of the country were intently listening to his sketches of 
the processes by which he led his pupils onwards into the 
metaphysical world of ideas, and while he wondrously 
illustrated his system by living, thinking, reasoning ex- 
amples beside him in the persons of Massieu, or Berthier, 
or Clere, he would run off into enthusiastic praises of the 
new order of things. And yet Napoleon vouchsafed but 
little notice to a man who was finding his laborious way, 
lamp in hand, into the dark chambers of those human 
souls. Although he certainly took a great ruler’s com- 
prehensive cognizance of many of the internal interests 
of his people, Napoleon seems to have found little leisure 
to notice how the deaf and dumb were taught to think 
and to express their thoughts, to feel and tell their feel- 
ings, to accumulate knowledge, and to describe what they 
knew, to love God, and to show how He was worthy of all 
love, obedience, honor and praise. 

The Abbé Sicard, now an old man, found that he had 
other difficulties besides the culture of his speechless 
pupils. His own affairs had become irretrievably embar- 
rassed in consequence of his utter ignorance of what an 
Englishman expresses by the word ‘‘business.’’ He was 
a wretched man of business. He had weakly signed his 
name to accommodation bills in which he had no interest, 
and had incurred liability for debts which he had never 
knowingly contracted. He applied for assistance to the 
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Emperor Napoleon, on whom he had long been expending 
such voluminous eulogies, and Napoleon turned away with 
a dry and humiliating refusal. He had to give over to his 
creditors the income of his salaries, walked instead of 
drove—for he parted with his carriage, sold his furniture, 
and then lived happily and cheerily and with true dig- 
nity upon a very small pittance. The debts were paid 
off, and the old man was again his own master. But 
again his good nature got the better of all prudence, and 
to his last hours he had to restrict himself to hard econo- 
mies and close personal privations. Yet he was serene, 
thankful for his slender share of the good things of life 
and grateful to his God for the delightful successes with 
which He had crowned his long and laborious life. Honors 
were showered down upon him under the restoration of 
the Bourbons. He was decorated with orders at home and 
abroad. The Allied Sovereigns visited him during the 
occupation of Paris. He traveled to England in 1815, 
taking with him his two favorite pupils, Jean Massieu 
and Clere, and found himself the object of general honor 
and admiration. In fine, on the 10th of May, 1822, he 
fell asleep in his eightieth year, an old man full of days 
and honors. 

The Abbé Sicard’s vanity was great, as has been re- 
peatedly shown, and there was the simplicity of a child 
in the manner in which he displayed it. There was in 
him a singular blending of contradictory qualities, of 
weakness wherever he had to consider himself, of strength 
wherever his grand object had to be forwarded. His 
strong self-consciousness led him into the indulgence of 
the most minute and prolix details wherever he was him- 
self the actor, but his devotion to the cause of the deaf- 
mutes made him rise, when their interests were touched, 
into the stature of an enlightened philanthropist, a saga- 
cious philosopher, and a keen metaphysician. With much 
more egotism than the simple-hearted Abbé de 1’Epée, he 
was a much more skilled and successful teacher. Sicard’s 
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most brilliant success is presented in the person of his 
accomplished pupil, Massieu. The latter was often brought 
forward in public as an illustration of his master’s mode 
of teaching, and he excited the deepest interest wherever 
he went. His mental powers were of a very high order, 
and he was evidently no mean metaphysician, while his 
unprepared answers to chance questions were often as 
beautiful as they were intelligent. On one occasion he 
(Massieu) was asked, ‘‘What is the difference between 
things physical and things moral?’’ ‘‘Things physical,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘are the objects which come before our senses; 
things moral are manners and actions of mankind, the 
operations and qualities of the soul. Things physical are 
material, things moral are immaterial.’’ He was asked, 
‘‘What is gratitude?’’ ‘‘Gratitude is the memory of the 
heart.’’ ‘‘What is a sense?’’ ‘‘A sense is an idea ecar- 
rier.’’ ‘‘What is hope?’’ ‘‘Hope is the flower of happi- 
ness.’’ ‘‘What is eternity?’’ ‘‘A day without a yesterday 
or to-morrow, a line that has no end.’’ Another striking 
answer is: ‘‘Man reasons because he doubts, he delib- 
erates, he decides. God is omniscient. He never doubts, 
therefore He never reasons.’’ Jean Massieu wrote a very 
interesting account of his early life before the happy hour 
when, by God’s providence, he became acquainted with 
his fitting master. 

Sicard carried on, and carried out into greater perfec- 
tion, the leading principles of his disinterested prede- 
cessor, the Abbé de 1’Epée, especially in the employment 
of methodical signs as one of the chief means of instruc- 
tion; and from his superior knowledge of the nature of 
language and his clear method of illustration and his 
ingenious use of analysis, he was able to make even 
grammar a familiar science to his pupils. He had been 
called by the Baron Degerando, ‘‘The painter of syntax 
and the poet of grammar,’’ so vivid and so dramatic was 
his mode of teaching even the abstract sciences. Indeed, 
he was essentially dramatic in character, as his public 
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exhibitions abundantly testify, whether at the bar of the 
National Assembly at the hour of extreme personal dan- 
ger, or on his elevated platform in his own hall. The 
Abbé de 1’Epée had translated things by signs and then 
those signs into words, but he had only adopted this mode 
of procedure with regard to physical subjects. When he 
came to intellectual subjects and mental operations, he had 
inverted this method and had taught his pupils first the 
words which express them and had next translated those 
words into conventional gestures. In this last process, 
the eyes and memory of the mutes were alone exercised. 
His disciples had but little ability to comprehend intel- 
lectual abstractions, or to understand the relations between 
different parts of speech. On the other hand, the Abbé 
Sicard’s great merit lies in having extended to intel- 
lectual subjects the mode which 1’Epée had found success- 
ful with physical objeets. He, moreover, taught his 
mutes the principles of composition with great success. 
His system is interestingly developed in his ‘‘Cours 
d’Instruction d’un Sourd-Muet,’’ which tells the story of 
Jean Massieu. He latterly turned his attention to articu- 
lation, but it is by natural signs, the eloquent and native- 
born language of gesture, that the deaf and dumb best 
love to converse. It is the language which they will 
always employ amongst themselves, if left to their own 
impulses, and, after all, they are wholly independent of 
forced articulation, methodical sign, and conventional 
gesture in that highest of all converse, the communion of 
the soul with its God in prayer; and unless they and we 
know how to speak this language of the heart, all other 
knowledge is vain. 
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Drever, James, and Collins, Mary. Performance Tests 
of Intelligence. A series of non-linguistic tests for deaf 
and normal children. Publishers, Oliver and Boyd, Twee- 
i dale Court, Edinburgh. 1928. Price, 5s. net. pp. 52. 

In ‘‘Performance Tests of Intelligence,’’ Dr. Drever 
and Dr. Collins, of the department of psychology of the 
University of Edinburgh, present a summary of their 
studies with a series of tests they have devised. Their 
work is still in the experimental stage, but out of it they 
are shaping a plan that may eventually find practical 
use. Following the lead of Pintner and Paterson in the 
United States, the authors prepared their scale with the 
language factor eliminated entirely. Their tests are avail- 
able for deaf children between the ages of 6 and 15, but 
may be used eqrally well with hearing children, permitting 
comparisons. 

The tentative norms thus far derived are based on 
tests given to about 200 hearing children in Edinburgh 
schools, who, however, when checked by another standard- 
ized test, show a rating as a group somewhat above the 
average, and to about the same number of deaf pupils 
from both the Royal Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf, Edinburgh, and the Donaldson’s Hospital u* the 
same city. According to the provisional norms thus 
obtained, the following comparison is to be noted: 


Norms for Norms for 

Hearing Children. Deaf Children. 

Age Points on test Points on test 
108 108 


It may be seen, as the authors point out, that in the 
469 
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table just given, the deaf children are in no case so much 
as one year retarded. In two of the age groups they sur- 
pass the better-than-average groups of hearing children 
and for one other age they are on a par with the hearing 
children tested. ‘‘These results, therefore,’’ they state, 
‘*‘so far from confirming the general view that the deaf 
child is about three years retarded as compared with the 
normal, show rather that, when the language factor is 
entirely eliminated from our tests, it is very doubtful 
whether the deaf child is retarded at all. At any rate, it 
appears certain that the deaf child is much less retarded 
than has been generally supposed.’’ 

Further study with a much greater number of children 
is of course necessary to determine the strength of this 
contention. Needless to say, elaboration of these results 
will be eagerly awaited. 


Wright, John Dutton. The Little Deaf Child. A book 
for parents. Published by the Wright Oral School, New 
York City. 1928. pp. 161. 

The most recent contribution from Mr. John Dutton 
Wright, founder of the Wright Oral School, is an 
attractive little volume of 161 pages, in which are summed 
up from the viewpoint of the trained educator the 
principles that should guide parents during the precious 
pre-school years of little deaf children. This book takes 
the place of the author’s ‘‘What the Mother of a Deaf 
Child Ought to Know,’’ published in 1915 and since out 
of print. The subject matter deals with suggestions for 
the training of deaf children in three periods: 1. The 
first two years of life; 2. The third and fourth years of 
life; 3. The fifth year of life. 

By way of introduction, an interesting code of ap- 
proach is laid down with a page of ‘‘Some Nots.”’ 


Do not be downcast. 

Deafness does not, necessarily, bring dumbness. 
Do not consider the deaf child as different from other children. 
Do not cease talking to him. 

Do not speak with exaggerated facial movements. 
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Do not exempt him from the duties and tasks and obedience 
properly demanded of all children. 

Do not let him grow selfish. 

Do not let him grow indifferent. 

Do not be in haste. 

Do not show impatience. 

In language and style the book avoids the technical, 
and because it is plainly written and sympathetically 
treated it is admirably suited for use by the average 
parents of deaf children. It is an excellent treatise on the 
problems of deafness in early childhood, and for those 
who seek practical guidance within that field it is a 


worthy successor to the original work. 


Wright, John Dutton. A Handbook of Practical Auric- 
ular Training. Published by the Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 1928. pp. 65. 

In ‘‘A Handbook of Practical Auricular Training,’’ 
Mr. Wright has prepared a decidedly useful booklet. 
Its subject matter is fittingly described by the title. It 
comprises a series of graded exercises designed to enable 
deaf children with residual hearing to understand con- 
nected language by the ear. The central feature of the 
plan of lessons is the emphasis placed upon training chil- 
dren to hear mentally as well as physically, that is, the 
pupils are taught to listen to thoughts as well as to 
sounds, thereby making the plan thoroughly practical as 
a process of education. 


Jones, J. W. The Education of Robert, a Deaf Boy. 
Published at the Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus. 
1925. pp. 157. 

The ANNALS offers a belated but none the less enthusi- 
astic acknowledgment of an interesting book from the 
pen of Dr. J. W. Jones, superintendent of the Ohio 
School. ‘‘The Education of Robert, a Deaf Boy’’ is the 
appealing life-story of a deaf boy who stands as an ex- 
ample of the composite experiences of a child in a typical 
American school for the deaf. Dr. Jones writes feelingly 
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of Robert who, though described in terms of fiction, is in 
reality patterned closely after one whom the author 
knows intimately and whose life-story, more or less 
typical, lends itself easily to the narrative which carries 
him through to a career of usefulness as a teacher of other 
deaf children. The story shows a deep understanding of 
the inner nature of the deaf person, the trials that con- 
front him and the means that society has provided to 
help him get his start in life. It is a book that would 
impréss not only those who know the deaf, but also 
those’ who seek to gain an insight into the human aspects 
of the deaf world. It is both a tribute from, and a 
tribute to, Dr. Jones. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Honors for Dr. Cavoline A. Yale—September 29, 1928, 
her eightieth birthday, must have been a day of deep 
gratification to Dr. Caroline A. Yale, honored principal 
emeritus of the Clarke School. The day was marked by 
the presentation to Miss Yale of a beautiful leather-bound 
volume containing expressions of esteem from her many 
friends in all parts of the world. It was fitting testi- 
monial to one who in her life’s work has rendered signal 
service for the betterment of her fellowmen. Dr. Yale’s 
name is inseparably linked with the progress of instruc- 
tion for deaf children, not only as pathfinder, but also as 
constructive builder. It is therefore a matter of special 
satisfaction to those who know her that she is now 
able to enjoy the peace of heart and mind that is due one 
whose labor has not been in vain. 


The Fourteenth Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals —The Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of American Schools for the Deaf, holding its 
Fourteenth Meeting, at Knoxville, Tenn., October 30 to 
November 2, inclusive, took up a carefully planned com- 
prehensive program. The large number of members pres- 
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ent—at least 35 different schools in all parts of the coun- 
try, as well as one in Canada, were represented—the 
variety and importance of the subjects considered, and the 
spirit of earnestness that prevailed were features that com- 
bined to make it a very successful gathering. The delib- 
erations, thorough and broadminded, recognized that the 
solution of existing problems may be hastened more by a 
fair-minded approach than by dogmatic conclusion. An 
unusually large number of the speakers read papers that 
had been carefully prepared in advance, and in this re- 
spect alone it may be said that the best thought of the 
profession was presented. The final resolutions were one 
by one carefully weighed before adoption, the result being 
a true summing up of the opinion of the Conference. 

Among the activities of special importance was the ap- 
pointment of four major committees, each to conduct care- 
ful study of matters of concern to the Conference and to 
report conclusions at the next meeting. These subjects 
relate to 1. the need of formal organization of the Con- 
ference; 2. salary scales in schools for the deaf; 3. an in- 
quiry into the teacher training situation in view of the 
recommendations of the Committee on Normal Training 
submitted at the Frederick Conference in 1926; and 4. 
further facilities for the advanced training of pupils in 
schools for the deaf. 

Mrs. H. T. Poore, superintendent of the Tennessee 
School and host to the Conference, had prepared a most 
attractive setting for the occasion in the planning of 
banquet meetings, addresses by leading members of the 
faculty of the University of Tennessee, inspection of the 
school, a program by the pupils, and a beautiful trip into 
the Smoky Meuntain region of the state, each an occasion 
true to the best traditions of hospitality. 

The success of the meeting was due in no small part to 
the fairness and firmness with which the president of the 
Conference, Supt. E. McK. Goodwin, of the North Caro- 
lina School, conducted the sessions. Also, due credit 
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should be accorded the Executive Committee for having 
arranged a really splendid program. 

The officers appointed to lead the Fifteenth Meeting of 
the Conference are: President, Supt. Frank W. Booth, of 
Nebraska; Vice-President, Mrs. H. T. Poore, of Tennessee ; 
Secretary, Supt. Edward S. Tillinghast, of South Dakota. 
The Executive Committee was re-elected. 

Later issues of the ANNALS will carry a complete re- 
port of the proceedings. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpitH FiTzGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children. 
Price, $3.15, postpaid. 


THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 


Teacher, middle aged, wishes position 
Well qualified. Has good references 

Prefers manual work, but is experienced in both methods of teaching 
A willing worker in institution life 


Address Miss C. care ANNALS, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Barry’s Five-Slate System 
Price $2.50 Net 


Order From 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
One West 120th St., New York City 
Has just published two books by 


JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


“THE LITTLE DEAF CHILD”’ 
A book for parents, 


$1.00, Postpaid 
and 


‘“‘A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL AURICULAR 
TRAINING”’ 


50c., Postpaid 
A third book by the same author is coming 
through the press 


‘‘A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL SPEECH 
TEACHING”’ 


Orders now being taken. $1.25, Postpaid 


SCHOOL BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
Grace M. Beattie 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
REVISED EDITION, 1927 
Published by the 
Ohio State School for the Deaf 
Columbus, Ohio 
THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 


Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
New Edition 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrrorp, Conn. 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Maraaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth, Price, $1.00 net 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth, Price, 80 cents net 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Lovuisz UpHam 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A CoursE In ENGLISH FOR PUPILS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


By J. W. Jongs, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised.................:sssssesseees 60c 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grade................::::ccsce+ 60¢ 
Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor 75c 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades 60¢ 

These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
(Now known as 1 Nathan Davis Place) 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 
Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 
LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 
SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 
1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 
2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 
3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Founder and 
Advisor, JoHN DutTron WricuHt, and by which parents are enabled 
to save for their children the priceless years before school age is 
reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, and 
auricular development. 


THE SCHOOL HAS JUST PUBLISHED TWO BOOKS 
BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


‘*The Little Deaf Child,’’ a book for parents. $1.00 postpaid, and 
‘*A Handbook of Practical Auricular Training.’’ 50c, postpaid. 
A third book by Mr. Wright is coming through the press for 
which advance orders are being taken. ‘‘A Handbook of Practical 
Speech Teaching.’’ $1.25, postpaid. 


“Language Stories and Drills” 
Books, I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


LANGUAGE 


OR 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 
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‘‘FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CaroLinge Sweet. Single copy, 50c. 
All five books now on sale. 
A Preparatory Book, which will save,teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RicHagps, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 


*‘‘STORY READER No. 1’’ 
Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 50c. 


‘‘STORY READER No. 2’? 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
Hammonp. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 
Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. Kewuoae. Price, 50c. 


‘‘TALKS AND STORIES’? 
Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 


sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 


‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’? 
Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


‘“‘BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHn E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 

‘*WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS’? 

By J. Evetyn Wit.oveusy, Instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 

‘‘THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 

By Grace M. Bearriz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


‘*AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’”’ 

By CATHERINE DUNN and Mary F. GILKINSON, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AMELIA Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 
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